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PREFACE 

We  have  designed  this  BULLETIN  to  assist  local  study  commissioners  to 
assess  the  possibilities  of  creating  service  transfer  or  consoli- 
dation agreements  for  placement  on  the  ballot  along  with  their 
alternative  form  in  1976.   The  advantages  of  the  principle  of 
intergovernmental  service  arrangements  are  discussed,  and  the 
problems  of  implementation  are  identified.   Also  discussed  are 
the  specific  procedures  for  complying  with  Voter  Review  legislation, 
and  a  balanced  assessment  is  given  to  different  methods  that 
can  be  used  to  actually  design  an  agreement. 

If  study  commissioners  decide  to  create  a  service  agreement,  the 
appendices  of  this  BULLETIN  suggest  further  sources  of  technical 
assistance.   The  Voter  Review  legislation  provides  considerable 
flexibility  for  creating  agreements,  but  careful  thought  must 
be  given  to  the  plan  for  implementing  a  service  transfer  or  ser- 
vice consolidation. 


LAUREN  McKINSEY,  CONSULTANT 
MICHAEL  HALLIGAN,  INTERN 
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I.   INTRODUCTION 


Montana  Voter  Review  is  a  process  primarily  concerned  with 
selecting  the  best  form  of  government  for  each  local  community. 
The  evaluation  of  alternative  forms,  however,  has  led  many  local 
study  commissions  to  consider  related  aspects  such  as  their 
local  government's  powers  and  financial  capabilities.   Some 
study  commissions  even  are  considering  questions  about  the 
quality  of  local  services  and  the  adequacy  of  service  delivery 
structures. 

More  particularly,  commissioners  are  studying  the  feasibility  of 
improving  service  delivery  through  a  transfer  or  consolidation 
of  operations  between  local  units.   Service  transfers  or  conso- 
lidations are  possibilities  under  Voter  Review  legislation. 
Study  commissions  may  propose  complete  consolidation  of  the 
general  government  structures  of  communities,  partial  integration 
through  the  option  of  confederation,  or  selective  merger  of 
individual  services  or  functions.   This  paper  discusses  only 
the  procedures  to  implement  the  last  option,  the  selective  merger 
of  individual  services  or  functions,  recognizing  that  a  compre- 
hensive reorganization  of  jurisdictions  currently  is  being 
considered  by  only  a  few  Montana  communities.   The  service 
agreement^  approach  allows  localities  to  resolve  a  particular 
service  problem  while  retaining  the  structural  identity  of  their 
governments . 

The  following  discussion  identifies  the  purposes  of  service 
agreements,  elaborates  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different 
methods  of  creating  service  agreements,  details  the  procedures 
required  under  Voter  Review  legislation  and  comments  on  the 
connections  between  service  agreement  choices  and  other  review 
considerations.   Certain  services  are  given  individual  attention 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  specific  problems  of  designing 
a  particular  service  agreement.   This  guide  is  intended  to  provide 
study  commissions  with  enough  information  to  decide  whether  pursuit 
of  one  or  more  service  agreements  is  realistic.   Study  commissions 
deciding  to  develop  an  agreement  with  provisions  suited  to  their 
communities  probably  will  need  to  seek  legal  and  technical 
assistance . 


•^The  terms  "service  agreement"  and  "service  exchange"  will  be 
used  interchangeably  in  this  paper  to  refer  to  the  general 
procedure  available  to  study  commissions.   The  terms  "service 
transfer,"  "service  consolidation,"  and  "service  delegation" 
will  be  used  to  identify  specific  methods  of  effecting  a  service 
agreement.   (See  Part  III) 
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II.   ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES 
OF  SERVICE  EXCHANGES 


Study  commissions  have  a  two-part  decision  regarding  the  value 
of  service  agreements.   They  should  assess  whether  or  not  inter- 
local cooperation  can  provide  for  better  service  and  then  decide 
whether  or  not  the  review  process  is  the  best  time  to  design  a 
change.   It  may  become  apparent  that  greater  cooperation  or 
consolidation  is  desirable  but  that  this  goal  is  either  techni- 
cally too  difficult  or  politically  unfeasible  to  accomplish 
during  review.   On  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  may  be  that 
it  is  imperative  for  any  service  exchange  to  be  promoted  during 
the  review  process  in  order  to  capitalize  on  reform  momentum. 
A  careful  assessment  of  the  probable  benefits  of  a  service 
agreement  must  precede  either  choice. 

A.   THE  RATIONALE  FOR  SERVICE  EXCHANGES 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  there  are  many  local  governments 
in  the  United  States  too  small  to  provide  efficiently — or  to 
provide  at  all — the  range  of  services  usually  associated  with 
local  governments.   If  this  be  generally  true,  then  it  is 
certainly  the  case  for  the  majority  of  Montana's  local  commu- 
nities.  Still,  these  communities  traditionally  favor  retention 
of  the  identity  and  automony  of  their  local  governments.   Ser- 
vice agreements  strike  a  balance  of  these  situations  by 
upgrading  service  delivery  while  preserving  local  government 
identity. 

Service  agreements  are  usually  employed  in  densely  populated 
areas  containing  numerous  local  governments.   Still,  they  are 
nothing  new  to  Montana.   Service  agreements  have  been  used  to 
overcome  illogical  patterns  of  local  service  delivery  in 
sparse  areas  also.   In  Montana  there  are  examples  of  problems 
caused  by  adjacent  or  overlapping  local  government  jurisdictions, 
Service  exchanges  here  can  help  avoid  duplication,  improve 
unit  cost  efficiency,  enhance  coordination  and  promote  the 
evolution  of  sensible  future  service  delivery  patterns. 

The  premise  of  interlocal  service  agreements  is  that  an  optimum 
level  exists  for  the  provision  of  each  local  service:   the 
level  where  individual  citizens  receive  the  service  at  least 
cost  while  exerting  maximum  control  over  how  the  service  is 
delivered.   The  optimum  conditions  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  individual  service.   The  following  discussion  focuses  on 
the  most  frequent  arguments  in  support  of  the  principle  of 
service   exchanges. 

1.   Cost  Savings  and  Cost  Efficiency 

The  most  commonly  used  argument  in  favor  of  service  agreements 
concerns  saving  money.   Duplication  of  service  delivery  in 
adjacent  or  overlapping  jurisdictions  is  wasteful  by  almost 
any  standards.   The  key  question  is:   Why  should  two  or  more 
organizations  be  in  the  business  of  delivering  a  service  in  the 
same  geographic  area,  especially  when  the  low  levels  of 
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population  make  it  inefficient  for  either  to  deliver  the  service 
initially? 

A  service  exchange  can  realize  savings  in  several  ways.   One 
method  involves  reducing  the  administrative  costs  of  service 
delivery  structures.   When  a  substantial  amount  of  the  total 
cost  of  a  service  is  tied  up  in  the  bureaucracy  of  the  delivery 
organization,  savings  can  be  achieved  by  simplifying  or  elim- 
inating the  organization.   One  bureaucracy,  if  not  too  large, 
can  serve  the  needs  of  two  or  more  jurisdictions.   An  illustration 
might  be  found  in  the  separate  city  and  county  road  departments 
which  perform  virtually  similar  functions  with  their  own 
separate  facilities,  equipment,  crews  and  purchasing  procedures. 

A  service  delivery  merger  can  achieve  economies  of  scale.   This 
means  simply  that  as  the  scope  of  a  service  delivery  is  en- 
larged, the  per  unit  costs  of  delivering  the  service  decline. 
This  advantage  may  be  gained  by  pooling  the  population  or 
the  taxpayers  in  neighboring  jurisdictions.   Usually,  this 
will  not  result  in  a  reduction  of  total  costs  to  taxpayers 
but  it  will  allow  for  better  or  expanded  service  delivery  at 
the  same  cost.   The  pooling  of  resources  may  allow  localities 
jointly  to  provide  a  facet  of  a  service  that  previously  neither 
could  afford.   This  argument  might  apply  to  the  creation  of 
a  modern  facility  or  a  set  of  specialized  equipment.   The 
enlarged  debt  capacity  of  the  combined  local  units  may  allow 
for  capital  outlays  that  neither  could  consider  alone. 

Some  services  are  more  amenable  to  economies  of  scale  than 
others.   Different  services  have  different  optimum  population 
ranges  for  delivery,  and  once  a  particular  population  threshold 
is  reached  there  is  no   cost  advantage  in  further  enlarging 
the  scope  of  delivery.   Economies  of  scale  in  government  are 
generally  neither  as  frequent  nor  as  pronounced  as  in  private 
business,  partly  because  government  provides  certain  services 
for  which  there  is  no  private  profit  incentive.   Economies 
of  scale  also  will  be  very  elusive  whenever  the  service  is 
labor  intensive.   One  study  divides  the  range  of  local  services 
into  those  where  important  scale  economies  can  be  expected 
(air  pollution  control,  sewage  disposal,  transportation, 
power,  water,  public  health  services,  hospitals,  planning) 
and  those  where  they  are  unlikely  (education,  libraries,  public 
housing,  public  welfare  services,  police  protection,  fire 
protection,  refuse  collection,  neighborhood  parks  and  recreation, 
urban  renewal  and  street  maintenance)  .-'-   Within  certain 
services  some  operations  are  more  amenable  than  others  to 
economies  of  scale.   In  road  and  street  maintenance,  for 
example,  purchase  of  stockpiles  for  larger  units  produces  savings 
while  actual  labor  costs  of  street  repair  might  not  be  re- 
duced significantly  by  a  service  merger. 


Werner  A.  Hirsch,  "Local  Versus  Areawide  Urban  Government 
Services,"  National  Tax  Journal,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  4,  p.  333. 
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Most  Montana  conununities  are  small  enough  that  virtually  any 
service  merger  will  produce  some  economy  of  scale.   It  is  only 
in  the  very  large  population  ranges  that  further  expansion  of 
scope  of  delivery  fails  to  produce  further  unit  cost  savings. 

2.   Coordination 

Even  when  there  may  be  little  significant  direct  cost  savings 
in  a  service  exchange,  the  quality  of  delivery  can  be  improved 
by  better  coordination  and  planning.   Duplication  and  overlap 
in  local  jurisdictions  often  put  local  governments  in  conflict 
with  each  other.   Fragmentation  promotes  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses, especially  if  officials  are  jealous  of  their  jurisdictions, 
This  confusion  and  absence  of  planning  obviously  contributes 
to  lower  quality  of  services. 

Several  examples  illustrate  the  advantages  of  impr'-'ve'^  roordi- 
nation  resulting  from  combining  services  or  parts  of  services. 
Law  enforcement  is  one  area  which  can  be  enhanced  by  better 
coordination.   A  single  communications  system,  for  instance, 
increases  the  ability  of  both  the  police  department  and  the 
sheriff's  office  to  apprehend  suspects.   An  integrated  system 
of  records  promotes  rapid  and  exhaustive   identification  of 
previous  offenders.   A  shared  crime  laboratory  provides  de- 
tection assistance  to  both  units  simultaneously.   A  joint 
facility  allows  for  the  close  proximity  of  all  law  enforcement 
officers  that  is  necessary  to  good  cooperation.   The  costs  of 
law  enforcement  might  not  be  reduced  visibly  by  a  consolidation, 
but  the  quality  of  service  can  be  raised  significantly. 

Fire  protection  is  another  example  of  where  improved  service 
delivery  cannot  be  measured  directly  in  cost  reductions.   Co- 
operative agreements  can  guarantee  better  emergency  service 
and  help  drive  down  insurance  rates  to  property  owners.   A 
coordinated  fire  protection  plan  for  an  area  can  help  insure 
that  fire  engines  are  available  from  the  nearest  location 
and  that  the  maximum  amount  of  equipment  can  be  mobilized  in 
any  situation.  ■'- 

Street  and  road  departments  are  another  example  where  coordina- 
tion by  two  local  governments  can  lead  to  increased  community 
benefits.   Idle  equipment  of  one  unit  can  be  utilized  by  the 
other  jurisdiction.   A  comprehensive  areawide  schedule  of 
paving  or  maintenance  would  reflect  the  reality  that  arterial 
roads  pass  through  both  jurisdictions  and  should  be  dealt 
with  as  a  unit.   It  makes  little  sense,  for  example,  to  pave 
the  city  roads  at  one  end  of  town  and  the  county  roads  leading 
from  the  opposite  end.   It  would  be  nice  to  have  one  stretch 
of  road  completely  paved. 


A  dramatic  example  of  reduction  in  fire  insurance  rates  after 
consolidation  is  Baton  Rouge.   See  R.  Gordon  Kean ,  Jr.,  "Con- 
solidation That  Works,"  National  Municipal  Review,  November,  1956, 
p.  73. 
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Better  coordination  in  each  individual  service  area  can  promote 
long  range  planning.   A  decision  to  build  a  joint  facility  or 
to  purchase  a  particular  piece  of  equipment  can  be  made  with 
the  interests  of  the  entire  area  in  mind,  including  anticipation 
of  its  growth  requirements.   This  kind  of  planning  helps  avoid 
future  patterns  of  the  very  fragmentation  and  duplication  that 
create  the  need  for  better  coordination  in  the  present.   The 
cost  savings  of  a  service  exchange,  therefore,  though  they  may 
not  be  apparent  immediately,  may  be  realized  in  the  future. 

3.   Tax  and  Service  Equity 

The  citizens  using  a  local  government's  services  seldom  all 
live  within  its  taxing  jurisdiction.   One  goal  of  local  service 
delivery  should  be  to  assign  costs  of  delivery  on  the  basis  of 
services  actually  received.   A  redistribution  of  the  service 
burden  among  local  governments  may  help  achieve  this  goal. 
The  usual  arguments  concerning  tax  equity  refer  to  city  services, 
such  as  streets,  enjoyed  by  non-paying  county  residents. 

The  inequity  is  even  greater  in  situations  where  taxpayers  in 
one  unit  pay  for  services  which  they  do  not  receive,  often  the 
case  in  law  enforcement.   City  residents  are  taxed  twice; 
once  for  the  city  police  department  and  again  for  the  county 
sheriff.   The  sheriff  may  provide  little  service  within  the 
city  limits  because  of  jurisdictional  arrangements  involving 
the  city  police.   Consequently,  city  residents  pay  for  non- 
existent services  while  county  residents  actually  benefit  from 
the  adjacent  city  law  enforcement  service  for  which  they  do  not 
pay. 

Ideally,  equity  can  be  achieved  in  such  a  situation  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  single  countywide  service  structure  which  provides 
residents  with  services  as  they  require  them  and  charges  for 
the  services  on  the  basis  of  use.   This  is  easier  said  than 
done.   Place  of  residence  may  have  little  relationship  to 
use  of  services,  especially  when  the  service  is  to  people 
rather  than  to  property. 

Equity  is  an  elusive  goal,  but  it  may  be  attained  through  some 
combination  of  three  methods  of  financing  services.   First, 
wherever  possible,  services  should  be  put  on  user  charges. 
Second,  services  to  property  should  be  assessed  against  only 
the  property  served.   Finally,  differential  tax  rates  can  be 
set  according  to  the  level  of  service  provided  in  a  particular 
geographic  area.   A  service  transfer  cannot  remove  the  inherent 
inequities  in  the  use  of  the  property  tax  to  support  local 
government  services,  but  it  can  modify  some  of  the  gross  dis- 
tortions.  But  unless  the  new  pattern  of  distributing  costs 
is  a  fair  compromise,  the  delivery  of  service  is  not  likely 
to  be  acceptable  to  citizens  or  local  government  officials. 
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4.   Alternative  to  Complete  Consolidation 

If  the  arguments  favoring  exchange  of  one  or  more  individual 
services  are  valid,  then  logic  suggests  that  merger  of  entire 
local  government  units  might  also  be  advantageous.   But  com- 
plete merger  might  be  politically  unacceptable.   A  service 
exchange  is  really  a  miniature  of  city-county  consolidation 
and  can  be  used  when  complete  consolidation  is  impractical 
or  untimely.   Its  use  may  set  a  precedent  for  full  consolida- 
tion later. 

The  basis  for  choice  of  the  service  to  be  transferred  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  climate  for  full-scale  consolidation 
will  be  different  from  the  reasons  previously  discussed. 
While  economy,  coordination  and  equity  remain  important 
considerations,  the  service  chosen  should  be  one  that  is  not 
controversial.   The  service  should  be  a  model  to  illustrate 
the  possibilities  and  the  virtues  of  cooperation.   Even  if 
the  exchange  involves  only  a  minor  function,  it  should 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  cooperation  to  both  citizens 
and  local  government  officials.   Certain  government  support 
functions,  such  as  record  keeping,  purchasing,  tax  collection 
or  billing  fall  into  this  non-controversial  category.   Con- 
struction of  a  joint  facility  might  be  a  highly  visible  act 
of  service  cooperation. 

The  record  fails  to  confirm  that  service  transfers  usually 
evolve  into  full-scale  consolidation.   For  example,  Portland 
and  Multnomah  County  entered  into  nearly  a  dozen  joint  agree- 
ments for  various  service  provisions  in  the  five  year  period 
prior  to  a  popular  vote  on  full  consolidation  in  1974.   The 
voters  turned  down  the  proposal  for  unified  government  in 
that  referendum  by  a  three- to-one  margin.   People  may  re- 
cognize advantages  of  specific  service  transfers  but  be  un- 
willing to  give  up  the  traditional  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment itself.   As  pointed  out  previously,  not  all  services 
are  provided  better  by  a  single  government  at  an  areawide 
level.   For  many  communities  the  selective  exchange  of  a  few 
key  services  may  be  a  better  arrangement  than  complete  consoli- 
dation.  Even  if  the  model  service  exchange  does  not  culminate 
in  complete  consolidation,  its  individual  merits  should  jus- 
tify the  decision. 

5 .   Summary  of  Advantages 

The  possible  advantages  of  a  service  exchange  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  individual  service.   A  particular  service  exchange 
will  probably  be  justified  only  on  one  or  two  of  the  grounds 
just  discussed.   Some  cannot  be  justified  on  any  of  those 
grounds.   Individual  community  conditions  also  will  influence 
whether  or  not  the  advantages  can  be  realized.   One  study 
compiles  reasons  why  localities  have  entered  into  service  a- 
greements  and  can  be  used  as  a  checklist  for  Montana  study 
commissioners : 
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(1)  take  advantage  of  economics  of  scale 

(2)  lack  of  facilities 

(3)  lack  of  qualified  personnel 

(4)  meet  an  urgent  problem 

(5)  citizen  demand  for  service  agreement 

(6)  take  the  service  out  of  politics 

(7)  civil  service  avoidance  '■ 

B.   POSSIBLE  DISADVANTAGES  AND  TRADEOFFS 

The  incidence  of  service  agreements  in  the  nation  probably  would 
be  higher  if  there  were  no  negative  features  associated  with 
the  procedure.   In  addition  to  the  fact  that  many  service 
transfers  do  not  achieve  expected  cost  savings,  tradition  is 
an  obstacle  to  selling  the  idea.   Political  accountability  is 
the  best  argument  favoring  the  tradition  of  retaining  service 
delivery  at  the  lowest  local  level.   Tension  in  government  be- 
tween effectiveness  and  popular  control  is  usual.   Popular 
control  prevails  when  people  believe  that  it  is  more  important 
to  be  able  to  influence  the  decisions  affecting  service  delivery 
than  to  receive  services  at  a  lower  cost  from  another  level  of 
government.   People  often  want  to  retain  the  option  of  holding 
a  local  government  directly  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the 
services  even  though  that  quality  might  be  improved  simply  by 
transferring  the  service. 

Services  can  be  classified  according  to  the  importance  given 
to  retaining  local  control.   A  study  concludes  that  political 
proximity  is  considered  essential  for  the  following  services: 
education,  libraries,  public  housing,  public  welfare  services, 
police  protection  and  fire  services.   It  is  not  essential  for: 
air  pollution  control,  sewage  disposal,  power,  water,  public 
health  services,  hospitals,  and  street  maintenance.   Proximity 
is  sometimes  important  for:  transportation,  planning,  neigh- 
borhood parks  and  recreation,  and  urban  renewal. 2   Those  ser- 
vices for  which  there  is  both  no  benefit  of  scale  economy  and 
a  need  for  local  control  probably  should  not  be  exchanged. 

Local  governments  often  are  reluctant  to  enter  into  mutual 
service  arrangements.   Political  and  technical  arguments  are 
given  to  explain  this  hesitancy.   Among  the  most  prominent 
reasons  are  the  following:   (1)  apprehension  about  the  ability 
of  counties  to  effectively  deliver  services;  (2)  inequitable 
distribution  of  the  costs  of  the  service  among  the  units; 

(3)  perception  of  loss  of  self-determination;  (4)  limitations 
on  the  flexibility  of  local  government  inherent  in  agreements; 

(5)  complication  of  governmental  structure;  (6)  adverse  public 


-'Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  The  Challenge 
of  Local  Government  Reorganization  A-44,  Washington,  D.C., 
February,  1974,  p.  39. 

Tiirsch,  "Local  Services",  p.  333. 
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reaction  to  services  currently  provided  by  another  local  govern- 
ment unit. ^     Some  of  these  reasons  for  reluctance  concern  the 
nature  of  the  exchange  arrangements,  a  consideration  discussed 
next  in  the  paper.   Other  reasons  are  related  to  Voter  Review 
choices  in  Montana  and  are  discussed  in  the  closing  section  of 
the  paper. 


•"■A.C.I.R.  The  Challenge,  p.  39 


III.   THREE  KINDS  OF  SERVICE  AGREEMENTS 


Voter  Review  legislation  allows  flexibility  in  designing  a 
service  agreement.   Nearly  any  variant  used  in  the  United  States 
can  be  adapted  to  Montana  local  governments.   Montana  has  had 
fairly  extensive  previous  experience  with  interlocal  cooperation, 
a  record  which  can  help  guide  decisions  in  the  review  process  but 
need  not  dictate  those  decisions.   The  Voter  Review  procedures 
for  a  service  exchange  are  different  from  those  in  past  law. 
More  important,  the  consequences  of  Voter  Review  service  agree- 
ments will  be  different.   Three  different  procedures  can  be 
identified:   service  transfer,  service  consolidation    and 
service  delegation. 


A.   SERVICE  TRANSFER 

Montana  joins  approximately  a  dozen  other  states  which  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  functions  among  local  governments. 1   It  is  one 
of  the  few  states  which  has  a  broad  constitutional  authorization 
allowing  either  the  local  government  units  or  the  voters  to 
initiate  or  approve  a  transfer.   Most  of  the  states  with  a 
transfer  mechanism  allow  for  relatively  easy  means  of  revocation. 
The  Voter  Review  approach  provides  for  a  more  permanent  transfer 
since  a  popular  vote  is  required  for  revocation.    Consequently, 
the  service  transfer  should  be  considered  in  situations  where 
there  is  little  doubt  about  the  advantages  of  the  exchange. 

The  transfer  of  total  responsibility  for  a  service  from  one  local 
unit  to  another  local  unit  is  the  most  radical  of  the  three  service 
agreement  approaches.   It  is  also  probably  the  most  simple  to 
design  in  terms  of  Voter  Review  procedural  requirements.   The  effect 
of  a  transfer  is  that  one  unit  really  ceases  to  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  the  transferred  service.   This  method  amounts 
to  a  selective  disincorporation  for  a  city  or  town.   In  theory, 
a  service  transfer  would  have  the  following  components:   (1)  trans- 
fer of  policy  authority;  (2)  termination  of  financial  obligation 
of  the  transferring  unit;  (3)  permanency.   In  practice,  however, 
a  service  transfer  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  other 
types  of  approaches  that  will  be  discussed  in  this  paper.   The 
best  practical  examples  of  service  transfers  are  found  in  two- 
tier  governments  such  as  Miami-Dade  County. 

Service  transfers  should  be  used  only  when  the  service  area  can 
be  clearly  delineated.  For  example,  law  enforcement  is  a  self- 
contained  function  the  boundaries  of  which  are  easily  ascertained. 


XJoseph  F.  Zimmerman,  "City-County  Contracts  Multiply," 
County  News,  April  14,  1975,  p. 7. 
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The  delivery  components  of  the  structure  in  the  transferring 
unit  utilized  to  carry  out  the  function  —  the  officers,  the 
department  and  the  entire  physical  facility  —  are  no  longer  tied 
to  that  unit.   The  transferring  unit  has  no  further  policy  role 
and  no  continuing  financial  obligation.   The  receiving  unit  becomes 
responsible  for  providing  the  service  and  raising  the  funds  from 
all  of  the  users  of  the   service.   A  combination  of  a  single 
county-wide  assessment  tax  with  special  district  taxes  could  be 
used  to  support  a  county  law  enforcement  agency. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  transfer  out  a 
specific  feature  of  a  single  function  (e.g.  patrol  in  law  enforce- 
ment) and  still  keep  the  rest  of  the  delivery  structure  intact. 
Thus,  law  enforcement  can  be  broken  down  into  numerous  operations 
including  training,  jails,  records,  patrol,  communication  and 
administration.   If  the  authority  for  any  one  of  these  operations 
were  transferred  to  another  unit,  the  strong  possibility  of  a 
conflict  of  policy  with  the  transferring  unit  in  carrying  out 
its  own  remaining  law  enforcement  functions  could  exist.   Some 
performance  standards  might  have  to  be  established  and  an 
additional  board  or  commission  created  to  monitor  performance. 
A  complicated  financial  arrangement  might  also  be  involved.   Actu- 
ally, these  conditions  amount  to  a  contractual  situation,  one  that 
probably  should  be  handled  according  to  one  of  the  approaches 
discussed  below. 

Another  concern  regarding  transfers  involves  the  direction  of  the 
transfer.   The  transfer  may  be  to  either  the  city  or  the  county. 
Transfer  to  the  county  is  easier  for  purposes  of  finance  but 
often  the  city  is  better  equipped  for  the  job.   For  instance,  in  the 
Atlanta-Fulton  County  reform,  the  city  was  to  be  given  authority 
for  such  things  as  police  protection,  fire  protection,  refuse 
collection  and  disposal,  inspections,  parks  and  recreation,  and 
airports. 1   On  the  other  hand,  the  county  may  grow  into  the  dominant 
service  provider.   An  example  of  this  kind  of  transformation  is 
found  in  Miami-Dade  County.   The  county  fire  department  was  a 
small  unit  serving  only  the  unincorporated  area  in  1957.   After 
numerous  transfers  and  extensive  upgrading  it  served  15  incor- 
porated municipalities  in  1973.2 

In  conclusion,  service  transfer  should  be  reserved  for  those 
situations  where  the  exchange  can  be  complete  and  decisive. 
It  should  be  avoided  if  it  serves  only  to  further  complicate  a 
situation.   It  is  probably  unnecessary  where  local  units  have 
developed  a  record  of  informal  cooperation  and  are  moving 
voluntarily  toward  more  integrated  arrangements.   It  is  appropriate 


1  Lynwood  M.  Holland,  "Atlanta  Pioneers  in  Merger,"  National 
Municipal  Review,  April,  19  52,  p.  66. 

2  Aileen  Lotz,  "Metropolitan  Dade  County,"  Regional  Governance: 
Promise  and  Performance,  ACIR,  A-41  (Wash.,  D.C.)  May  1973  p. 9 
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to  use  in  situations  where  the  personalities  of  local  government 
officials  have  stood  in  the  way  of  obviously  advantageous  cooper- 
ative arrangements.   It  may  be  used  also  if  there  seems  to  be 
a  possibility  that  future  personality  conflicts  could  undo  past 
cooperation.   Thus,  a  service  transfer  is  a  method  of  formalizing 
informal  agreements  and  making  permanent  temporary  cooperation. 


B.   SERVICE  CONSOLIDATION 

Consolidation  of  services  allows  for  cooperation  in  delivery  with- 
out terminating  either  the  policy  authority  or  the  financial 
responsibility  of  either  local  unit.   Both  units  continue  to  share 
policy  and,  sometimes,  administrative  authority  and  the  basic  delivery 
structure  of  each  local  unit  is  usually  left  intact.   Conditions 
of  obligation  usually  will  be  written  into  a  contract  containing 
duration,  performance  standards  and  financial  responsibilities. 
Authority  for  interpretation  of  these  conditions  can  be  assigned 
to  one  of  the  parties  or  to  a  joint  board  or  coriimission.   Pro- 
vision is  established  for  withdrawal  by  either  party  of  the  basis 
of  interpretation  of  performance  or  expiration  of  the  time 
period. 

Joint  agreements  are  more  common  than  service  transfers  but  less 
frequent  than  delegating  contracts  (discussed  in  the  subsequent 
section) .   Joint  agreements  are  logical  in  situations  where  neigh- 
boring units  have  a  common  problem  —  such  as  a  street  existing 
in  both  jurisdictions  —  or  want  to  pool  resources  to  create  a 
joint  facility.   They  have  been  used  most  frequently  in  service 
areas  such  as  sewage  disposal,  solid  waste  disposal,  parks  and 
recreation,  libraries  and  planning.   Past  Montana  experience  has 
been  in  some  of  these  areas,  especially  libraries.   The  joint 
approach  allows  for  the  pooling  of  resources  to  support  a  facility 
that  neither  could  afford  alone;  it  has  been  used,  for  example, 
to  construct  and  maintain  joint  local  government  buildings. 

Joint  agreements  creating  service  consolidations  will  be  necessary 
where  it  is  important  that  each  local  unit  retains  policy  and 
planning  authority  for  services  that  both  traditionally  provide. 
If  one  or  another  of  the  units  has  been  the  dominant  provider  of 
services,  then  a  service  transfer  or  a  service  delegation  might 
be  more  appropriate.   Where  both  units  have  been  significant 
providers,  the  joint  approach  might  provide  for  each  unit  to 
be  responsible  for  a  specialized  aspect  of  the  service.   The 
agreement  might  call  for  one  unit  to  provide  administration,  the 
other  money,  personnel  or  equipment. ^ 


1  This  approach  is  discussed  in  A.C.I.R.,  A  Handbook  for  Interlocal 
Agreements  and  Contracts,  M-29,  Washington,  D.C.,  March,  1967,  p.  54 
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Voter  Review  is  not  well  suited  to  achieving  a  service  consolidation. 
It  is  one  thing  to  tell  local  units  to  cooperate  and  another  to 
guarantee  the  conditions  of  successful  cooperation.   If  the  voters 
lock   the  local  units  into  a  joint  agreement,  they  must  provide 
a  means  of  resolving  possible  disputes  over  policy  authority, 
administrative  authority  and  financial  obligations.   Study 
commissioners  can  make  the  agreement  inflexible  by  specifying 
that  the  units  must  remain  in  the  conditions  of  the  agreement 
regardless  of  how  factors  affecting  the  service  delivery  change. 
Or  they  can  make  it  completely  flexible  by  allowing  either  unit 
to  determine  a  termination  unilaterally. 

A  compromise  is  to  use  the  joint  board  approach.   The  initial 
agreement  provides  for  the  respective  obligations  —  financial 
and  otherwise  --  of  each  unit  and  performance  standards  are  set. 
A  joint  board  interprets  the  performance  standards  and  resolves 
conflicts  between  the  two  units.   This  arrangement  can  help  pro- 
mote the  longevity  of  the  agreement  by  making  it  more  difficult 
for  the  local  units  to  withdraw.   However,  unless  the  study  com- 
missioners are  willing  to  give  complete  authority  to  this  joint 
board,  it  is  likely  they  will  want  to  reserve  ultimate  policy 
authority  (including  the  option  to  withdraw)  to  both  units. 

The  service  consolidation  approach  potentially  is  very  complicated. 
The  financial  conditions  could  pose  a  dilemma.   Unless  there  is 
a  clear  and  fixed  formula  for  allocating  the  costs  among  the 
units,  the  joint  board  may  be  left  with  significant  fiscal  auth- 
ority; therefore  the  joint  board  may  become  a  source  of  conflict 
rather  than  cooperation,  thus  defeating  the  original  purpose  of 
the  agreement.   The  joint  approach  may  serve  only  to  create  another 
layer  of  government,  further  obscuring  lines  of  public  accountability 
and  making  government  less  understandable  to  citizens. 

The  service  consolidation  approach  --  even  with  a  joint  board  — 
might  be  useful  in  Voter  Review  if  it  is  an  important  first  step 
in  establishing  commitment  to  the  principle  of  cooperation.   If, 
however,  a  joint  approach  has  been  in  existence  and  has  proved  to 
be  a  source  of  conflict,  then  Voter  Review  might  be  an  appropriate 
time  to  give  one  unit  final  authority  and  responsibility 
through  a  service  transfer. 

C.   SERVICE  DELEGATION 

The  service  delegation  contains  elements  of  both  the  service  trans- 
fer and  the  service  consolidation.   Like  the  transfer,  the  delegation 
involves  shifting  the  administration  of  a  function  from  one  local 
unit  to  another.   Unlike  the  transfer,  however,  the  delegating 
unit   retains  responsibility  for  funding  all  or  part  of  the  delivery 
and  decides  ultimately  whether  it  wants  to  terminate  the  agreement. 
Like  the  consolidation,  the  agreement  is  usually  a  detailed  con- 
tract which  also  allows  the  receiving  unit  to  terminate  under 
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certain  conditions.   The  ability  to  delegate  responsibility  for 
a  certain  aspect  of  a  service,  rather  than  the  entire  operation, 
is  a  second  similarity  to  the  service  consolidation. 

The  service  delegation  is  an  example  of  what  nationally  are  called 
intergovernmental  service  agreements  or  interlocal  contracts. 
These  are  widely  employed  for  virtually  all  services  to  facilitate 
cooperation  or  promote  cost  savings  without  changing  the  basic 
structure  of  the  local  governments.   A  service  delegation  is, 
therefore,  a  politically  feasible  approach  to  solving  problems 
on  an  areawide  basis.   The  delegation  may  evolve  into  a  more 
permanent  arrangement  or  may  become  part  of  a  package  of  services 
exchanged   as  in  California's  Lakewood  plan.   One  authority  notes, 
however,  that  this  approach  can  serve  to  perpetuate  the  frag- 
mented system  of  service  delivery  at  the  local  level  and  reduce 
the  pressures  for  creation  of  a  single,  unified  government  for 
the  area.l 

A  service  delegation  should  be  used  by  local  government  units  when 
it  is  apparent  that  advantages  can  be  realized  from  cooperation. 
Study  commissioners  might  want  to  put  a  service  delegation  con- 
tract on  the  ballot  if  they  believe  that  local  officials  have 
not  worked  to  enhance  cooperation.   Voter  Review  is  a  doubtful 
time,  however,  to  propose  a  detailed  contract  to  the  local  govern- 
ment units  because  the  purpose  of  the  review  is  to  address  more 
fundamental  issues. 

The  problems  with  designing  an  appropriate  agreement  are  the 
same  ones  as  for  a  service  consolidation.   On  the  one  hand,  the 
contract  can  detail  exactly  the  conditions  of  the  service 
delivery  —  including  finance  —  and  require  that  the  two  units 
fulfill  the  conditions  even  if  other  factors  affecting  delivery 
change.   Under  these  terms  local  units  would  not  have  flexibility. 
Alternatively,  the  receiving  agent  may  be  given  authority  for 
reviewing  performance  standards  and  adjusting  the  terms  of  de- 
livery to  be  complied  with  by  the  sending  unit.   Since  one  source 
notes  that  this  kind  of  contract  is  similar  to  the  government 
buying  a  service  from  a  private  vendor,  the  question  that 
must  be  raised  is  whether  you  would  want  to  force  the  government 
to  cooperate  on  the  vendor's  terms. 2 

A  third  approach  is  to  allow  the  sending  unit  to  terminate  the 
agreement  after  a  specified  period  of  time.   The  contract  would 
be  up  for  renewal,  allowing  local  officials  to  renegotiate  the 
terms  which  then  would  be  binding  for  another  specified  period. 
If  those  officials  could  not  agree  to  terms,  the  service  delegation 
would  cease  unless  the  voters  demanded  an  extension  through 
initiative  or  referendum.   This  method  is  possible  during  Voter 


1  Urban  Data  Service,  Joseph  F.  Zimmerman,  "Intergovernmental  Service 
Agreements  for  Smaller  Municipalities"  (Washington,  D.C. :   Inter- 
national City  Management  Association,  Vol.  5,  No.  1 ,  January  1973.) 

2  A.C.I.R.,  A  Handbook,  p.  3 
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Review  because  the  law  requires  only  that  the  plan  of  the  service 

agreement  be  subject  to  voter  revocation;  the  service  delegation 

itself  may  be  modified  or  terminated  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  plan. 

This  method  could  be  used  to  avoid  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
contracts  or  agreements  can  be  used  to  bind  successor  governments 
or  whether  long  range  contracts  are  a  violation  of  the  powers 
of  appropriation.-^  On  the  other  hand,  it  defeats  the  purpose 
of  imposing  terms  of  cooperation  on  reluctant  local  officials. 
It  does,  however,  force  local  officials  to  explore  some  of  the 
avenues  of  cooperation;  they  may  voluntarily  renew  or  enter  into 
other  agreements  after  having  experienced  the  benefits  of  cooperation, 

The  service  delegation  approach  remains  most  useful  when  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  features  of  a  service  is  more  logical  than  a 
total  transfer.   This  applies  to  numerous  support  operations  of 
the  government  structure:   financial  services  or  record-keeping. 
Such  non-controversial  record-keeping  functions  as  billing,  micro- 
film, computer  time  or  tax  collection  are  functions  which,  if 
delegated,  might  lead  to  more  permanent  and  more  comprehensive 
service  transfers.   The  delegation  approach,  therefore,  might 
be  important  for  its  instructive  value. 


1  Discussed  in  A.C.I.R.,  A  Handbook,  p.  7 
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IV.   VOTER  REVIEW  LEGISLATION 

Examination  of  the  stipulations  of  Voter  Review  legislation  should 
help  clarify  the  essential  differences  among  service  transfers, 
consolidations  and  delegations.   While  the  law  provides  enough 
flexibility  to  create  virtually  any  kind  of  interlocal  service 
agreement,  it  also  dictates  that  the  method  selected  be  clearly 
documented.   The  specific  points  requiring  attention  are  addressed 
under  each  of  the  law's  provisions. 

16-5115.7     Sz/wlcQ.  coyisolldatLon  on.  tAanA{i(iA.      (J)   CoopQAcuting  6tudy  com- 
mli,6-ion6  may  iubmZt  in  additX-on  to  any  plan  o^  gove.>inmznt  Aubmitt^d  to  the. 
quatifi'Le.d  dtacXoftt,,  6e.paAat^  batZot  quej>tXonA  on  thz  coniotLdaXion  on. 
tnanii^QJi  oi  ieAvtasA  and  ^anctiovii,  fae^een  ofi  among  cxtxeA,  toMM  and  coawtioj) . 

This   basic   authorization   provides    for   combinations   of   study   com- 
missions  to   submit    service    agreement   plans   to   the   voters.      A  co- 
operative  arrangement  might   encompass   adjacent   counties,    two   or 
more   cities   or   towns  within   a   county,    or   a   county   and   one   or 
more   cities   or   towns  within    it.       In   the   latter   instance,    the   plan 
would   be   placed  on   the   county   ballot  where   all   county   residents 
—    including   those    in   any   city  or   town   —   could  vote   on   the   ques- 
tion.     This   vote    is    separate    from  the   vote   on   the   alternative    form 
on   the   county   ballot;    thus,    the    service   exchange   question   could 
pass   despite   a   negative   vote   on   the   alternative    form. 

(2)  Tht  coopoAating  itudy  comtruMtoiU  i>haJit  pfmpaAt  a  "jotnt.  KQ.ponX.  on 
6eAvtce^  to  be  conAotidattd  on  tAanf:>{^QAAzd."  Tku>  K.z.pofit  bkaJUi  incZadz 
a  cWtiiicaXo.  containing  a  "plan  (^on  [inieAt  consolidation  on  tAanA{,QA] 
o{j   [inMiAt  name  o{^  ACKvicd.  ox  function]   ^eAviceJ,"  iignzd  by  a  majonJjty 

o\  the.  memfae/Li  tlccted  on.  appointed    to  each  commiMion.     The  mponJt  ihalZ 
contain  a  6e.panate.  plan  ^on  zach  6ejivicz  on  {^unction  con6oHdxite.d  on 
tAan.i>ieAAe.d. 

This  section  requires  concurrent  majorities  of  the  cooperating 
study  commissions  in  order  to  place  the  question  on  the  ballot. 
Agreement  must  be  reached  regarding  whether  a  transfer  or  a 
consolidation  is  being  proposed.   For  the  purposes  of  the  certificate, 
a  service  delegation  is  equivalent  to  a  service  transfer.   The 
certificate  must  also  include  the  name  of  the  service  which  can 
be  derived  from  the  description  of  the  nature  of  the  service 
required  in  the  plan,  discussed  below. 

(3)  The.  plan  6 halt  pnovidc: 

[a]     The.  natam   o;$  the  i,eAvice.  on  {^uncjtion  tAans^eAAcd  oa  con&oUAatzd. 

The  definition  of  terms  requires  careful  consideration.   The 
transfer  or  consolidation  may  involve  an  entire  service  or  only 
part  or  parts  of  it.   The  plan  cannot  refer  simply  to  "law 
enforcement",  for  example.   Law  enforcement  involves  a  variety 
of  different  operations  including  officer  training,  detention 
facilities,  communications,  patrol,  crime  laboratory  and  detection 
and  general  administration.    A  problem  of  defining  terms  is  least 
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likely  when   an  entire  service  such  as  law  enforcement  is  eliminated, 
as  through  a  service  transfer.    The  receiving  unit,  in  all  pro- 
bability the  county,  will  have  discretion   over  the  kinds  of 
services  that  continue  to  be  provided  in  the  former  jurisdiction, 
most  likely  the  city.   If  the  transfer  or  consolidation  involves 
only  some  aspects  of  the  service,  leaving  institutional  structures 
in  each  of  the  jurisdictions  to  provide  other  aspects  individually, 
the  exact  nature  of  the  function  or  operation  exchanged  must  be 
specified. ^ 

(fa)     Tkz  ziitcjtivt  datd  o{,  4ac/i  VLan(){,zA  OA.  coMotidcution. 

The  vote  on  a  service  agreement  will  likely  occur  on  the  county 
ballot  for  alternative  forms  on  or  before  November  2,  1976.   The 
agreement  could  be  made  effective  on  any  date  subsequent  to  an 
affirmative  vote.   Since  the  goals  of  the  service  exchange  might 
be  linked  to  the  approval  of  an  alternative  form,  the  effective 
date  could  be  made  contingent  on  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  the 
new  form.   The  service  exchange  could  become  effective  within  a 
few  months  if  the  present  form  of  government  is  retained,  but 
if  one  of  the  local  governments  is  voted  a  new  form,  the  service 
exchange  date  should  be  set  for  sometime  after  May  2,  1977  in 
order  to  give  the  new  form  some  time  to  take  root. 

The  effective  date  of  the  transfer  or  consolidation  is  the  date 
when  the  action  becomes  legal.   This  date  may  only  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  transition  process  that  will  require  some  time  to  complete. 
Additional  target  dates  might  be  desirable  as  well  as  a  deadline 
for  completion  of  the  process.   If  more  than  one  agreement  is 
put  on  the  ballot,  the  effective  and  deadline  dates  of  the  ex- 
changes may  be  coordinated  over  a  period  of  time  following  May  2,  1977 

(c)     Thd  mannoA  A.n  Mkick  a($|$ec-ted  e/np£ot/ee4  zngag^d  in  tht  p2A{jOfmance. 
0(5  the,  dancZion  u)M  be  tAatu^zM-td,  AZdisigmd  on.  otkeAW-iiz  tM-zattd. 

The  manner  of  handling  employee  status  could  be  very  important  to 
the  success  of  the  service  exchange  at  the  polls,  especially  if 
the  service  employs  a  large  number  of  workers.   Study  commissioners 
have  the  choice  of  leaving  the  fate  of  these  employees  up  to  the 
local  governments.   This  could  be  political  suicide.   Or  the 
employees  could  be  guaranteed  jobs  in  one  government  or  the  other, 
participating  in  the  delivery  of  the  same  service  or  a  different 
one.   This  decision  would  probably  result  in  additional  short-run 
costs  but  might  help  guarantee  approval  of  a  better  long-run 
solution. 

The  difficulty  cf  resolving   the  problems  of  employee  status  will 
depend  on  whether  the  exchange  is  a  transfer,  a  consolidation 


1  A  breakdown  of  functions  within  familiar  services  delivered  at 
the  local  level  can  be  found  in  appendix  D. 
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or  a  delegation.   The   service  transfer  approach  creates  the  most 
complex  problem  because  the  status  of  employees  likely  will  undergo 
permanent  change.   Those  employees  useful  or  even  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  the  new  service  delivery  structure  should  be  guaranteed 
jobs  and  commensurate  civil  service  rights,  privileges,   immunities 
and  fringe  benefits.   Other  employees  can  be  given  these  same 
opportunities  —  and  even  retraining  —  by  their  present  local 
government  employer.   Study  commissioners  should  attempt  to  negotiate 
these  considerations  with  the  local  government  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  affected  employees. 

Service  consolidations  pose  a  different  problem.   Since  the  parallel 
service  delivery  structures  will  probably  retain  most  of  their 
organization,  employees  probably  will  continue  to  work  for  the 
same  employer.   The  problems  in  this  situation  concern  reassign- 
ment and  supervision.   Clear  lines  of  authority  should  be  drawn 
if  an  official  in  one  government  is  to  be  responsible  for  the 
activities  of  employees  in  the  other.   The  problems  can  be 
minimized  if  the  consolidation  affects  a  service  which  is  not 
labor  intensive. 

Service  delegations  may  involve  further  complications.   Employees 
might  become  part  of  the  receiving  unit's  service  delivery 
structure  and  subject  to  the  authority  of  its  chief  officer,  but 
continue  to  be  paid  by  the  sending  unit.   This  situation  is 
naturally  threatening  to  the  longevity  of  any  agreement.   The 
contractual  nature  of  the  agreement  means  that  any  permanent  transfer 
of  employees  (along  with  their  rights,  benefits,  etc.)  would  be 
unwise  because  termination  would  raise  confusing  questions  regarding 
restoration  of  status. 1 

(d)     Thd  manni2A  in  which  final  pfiopeAty,    {^acxIiXiu,   tquiprnzYit,   on. 
oth2A  peA^onat  pn.opQAty  fizqaijizd  in  the.  exeAcx^e  Oj$  thz  {^unction  oAe  to  fae 
tn.an6{,eAAe.d,  &otd,   ofi  otheAwij,?,  dij>po6ed  o^. 

Disposition  of  affected  property  will  be  a  sensitive  issue  for 
local  government  officials  because  they  are  held  responsible  for 
the  size  of  tax  bills.   Study  commissioners  should  decide  details 
of  any  property  exchange  in  cooperation  with  local  officials. 
Again,  the  complexity  of  the  details  will  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  exchange. 

A  service  transfer  should  provide  for  permanent  disposition 
of  assets.   Some  equipment  or  facilities  might  be  retained  by  the 
sending  government  for  other  general  purposes.   Other  property 
might  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  kept  by  the  sending  government. 
Any  property,  including  facilities  or  equipment,  transferred  to 


1  Examples  of  how  employment  questions  have  been  dealt  with  in 
past  interlocal  agreements  in  Montana  are  identified  in  appendix 
B. 
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the  receiving  government  should  become  subject  to  its  discretion 
in  use  or  disposal.   Study  commissioners  might  consider  a  contin- 
gency plan  for  return  of  a  facility  in  case  of  eventual  re- 
vocation of  the  transfer  but  these  arrangements  should  be  mini- 
mized if  the  permanence  of  the  transfer  is  to  be  emphasized. 

The  questions  of  joint  use  and  borrowing  of  equipment  will  be 
most  complex  in  a  service  consolidation.   The  ownership  of 
property  will  depend  on  broader  questions  such  as  who  will 
have  administrative  responsibility  and  fiscal  authority.   The 
status  of  any  property  to  be  purchased  later  under  a  joint  agree- 
ment must  be  clarified  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  agree- 
ment.  A  specific  formula  for  return  of  equipment  and  property 
will  be  necessary  in  a  service  delegation  because  the  exchange  is 
contractual  and  always  subject  to  termination.   The  problem  can 
be  minimized  if  the  equipment  is  initially  leased  rather  than  trans- 
ferred but  specific  details  still  need  to  be  considered.    Some  leads 
can  be  found  in  past  Montana  interlocal  cooperation  agreements 
and  from  model  agreements  in  other  states. 

(e)     Tht  moXhod  0|$  j$-twanc-tng ,   ^tabtuhing  and  mcUntivLyiing  a  budgeX 
iofL  the.  6e,fivic.<i. 

Although  this  is  a  short  and  apparently  straightforward   stipulation 
it  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  procedure  chosen  to  effect  a  service 
exchange.   The  capacity  to  create  a  satisfactory  financial  arrange- 
ment influences  the  design  of  the  cooperative  arrangement.   The 
ability  to  provide  for  a  budget  that  can  be  maintained  conditions 
the  duration  of  any  agreement.   Disagreement  over  the  apportionment 
of  costs  is  a  common  cause  of  both  the  hesitancy  to  enter  into  and 
the  termination  of  agreements. 

Some  services  will  be  relatively  easier  to  exchange  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  financing.   Services  which  can  be  tied  to  user 
charges,  such  as  water,  libraries  or  solid  waste  disposal  are  more 
amenable  to  a  cooperative  agreement.   So  are  services  to  property 
which  can  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  improvement;  street  cons- 
truction, sewer  lines  and  fire  protection  fall  in  this  category. 
The  complex  problems  arise  when  the  cost  of  service  is  assessed 
uniformly  against  property  but  it  is  difficult  to  establish  the 
incidence  of  use  to  residents  of  neighboring  jurisdictions.   This 
is  a  problem  inherent  in  the  use  of  the  property  tax  to  support 
local  services  but  it  can  be  mitigated  by  the  proper  use  of  special 
taxing  and  service  districts. 


A  brief  overview  of  the  theory  and  use  of  service  districts  is 
found  in  Anthony  G.  White,  "Differential  Property  Taxation  in 
Consolidated  City-Counties,"  National  Civic  Review,  Vol.  63,  No.  6, 
June,  1974,  pp.  301-305.   Examples  of  use  of  service  districts 
can  be  found  in  charters  such  as  Nashville-Davidson  County, 
Tenn.  or  Lexington-Fayette  County,  Ky . 
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The  service  transfer  approach  solves  one  problem  of  financing  but 
creates  another.   The  two  local  governments  will  not  dispute  the 
allocation  of  costs  because  only  one  unit  supports  the  service 
through  an  areawide  assessment. 1   The  question  of  the  budget 
simply  becomes  part  of  the  regular  county  budget  process.   But 
the  residents  of  the  city  and  the  county  are  likely  to  remain 
concerned  about  the  relative  tax  rates  on  property  in  the  two 
(urban  and  rural)  areas.   The  service  transfer  may  be  designed  to 
overcome  an  inequity  in  which  some  residents  are  taxed  for  services 
they  have  not  received.   But  new  inequities  may  be  created  if 
everyone  is  taxed  equally  but  some  residents  demand  a  higher  level 
of  service  than  others. 

An  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  the  creation  of  differential  taxing 
and  service  districts.   This  arrangement  provides  for  payment 
according  to  the  level  of  services  received  and  for  adjustment  of 
the  boundaries  of  taxing  districts  according  to  actual  service 
provided.   It  can  be  done  for  almost  any  service  even  though  it 
is  less  effective  as  an  equalizing  device  whenever  the  use  of  ser- 
vice is  tied  to  people  rather  than  property.   Creation  of  the 
districts  will  be  a  sensitive  political  issue  affecting  the  ballot 
outcome.   Study  commissioners  should  weigh  carefully  the  liabilities 
of  including  a  complicated  service  and  taxing  district  plan 
against  the  risk  of  leaving  the  voters  in  the  dark  about  the  future 
size  of  tax  bills. 

The  potential  is  high  under  a  service  consolidation  for  disagree- 
ment  over  share  of  costs   between  the  involved  units  of  government . 
The  questions  of  who  benefits  and  who  pays  are  likely  to  recur. 
The  best  advice  is  to  tie  costs  of  delivery  to  user  charges  and 
special  assessments  whenever  possible.   If  not,  there  are  several 
alternatives,  employable  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  service. 

If,  for  example,  a  service  is  primarily  oriented  toward  people,  the 
costs  could  be  assigned  proportionate  to  the  populations  in  the 
two  jurisdictions.   Once  the  division  is  established  (50-50, 
60-40,  etc.)  the  units  themselves  raise  the  money  in  whatever 
way  they  desire.   This  method  has  been  used  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  joint  facilities  such  as  libraries  or  general  ser- 
vice buildings. 2   It  minimizes  the  need  for  a  joint  board  or 
other  mediator  (such  as  a  judge)  to  arbitrate  cost  disputes. 
The  size  of  the  cost  burden  to  each  jurisdiction  would  depend 
solely  on  the  level  of  the  service  provided;  there  would  be  no 
fixed  amount  owed  to  one  jurisdiction  by  the  other. 


1  This  is  true  only  for  a  transfer  to  the  county.   If  the  city  is 
the  provider  the  county  may  be  responsible  for  paying  a  specific 
sum  to  the  city.   The  manner  of  raising  and  transferring  this 
payment  could  become  a  matter  of  conflict  as  in  a  contract 
situation. 

2  See  A.C.I.R.,  A  Handbook  for  Interlocal  Agreements  and  Contracts, 
p.  159. 
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The  formula  can  be  modified  in  a  number  of  ways  to  reflect  such 
consideratons  as  actual  use  or  density  of  taxable  valuation. 
County  residents  may  not  use  the  library  as  frequently  as  city 
residents.   The  formula  could  count   city  residents  double  in 
figuring  the  allocation.   Or  it  might  count  them  less  because  they 
are  already  figured  once  in  the  county  assessment.   Or  the  adjust- 
ments could  be  made  keeping  in  mind  the  amount  of  taxable  valuation 
in  the  two  jurisdictions.   The  key  ingredient  of  this  approach  is 
that  the  rates  are  negotiated  and  set  prior  to  the  budgetary 
process,  thereby  reducing  the  potential  for  conflict  annually. 

Problems  arise  when  population  or  taxable  valuation  do  not  pro- 
vide a  formula  for  apportionment  of  costs.   If  an  arrangement  is 
developed  whereby  each  unit  is  assigned  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  costs  based  on  actual  use  by  either  local  governments  them- 
selves or  their  citizens,  there  is  likely  to  be  dispute  as  con- 
ditions of  service  delivery  change.   The  two  units  could  be 
left  to  negotiate  these  conditions  periodically  with  the  option 
of  termination  if  agreement  cannot  be  reached.   Or  a  joint  board 
could  assign  the  proportion  of  costs  to  each  unit  based  on 
standards  of  service  delivery  to  be  established. 

The  approach  of  the  service  delegation  is  to  circumvent  these 
problems  by  specifying  delivery  of  a  particular  amount  of  service 
to  one  government  at  the  actual  cost  of  delivery  to  the  other 
government.   The  delegating  government  agrees  to  pay  a  set 
sum  for  services  delivered  to  its  residents.   The  supplying 
government  may  retain  the  prevailing  voice  in  determining  the 
cost  of  the  service,  but  some  applicable  standards  will  be  estab- 
lished.  For  example,  if  one  patrolman  out  of  a  force  of  ten  in 
the  county  provides  service  to  a  city  or  town,  the  town  could  be 
assessed  ten  percent  of  all  costs  associated  with  the  patrol 
function.   The  formula  itself  could  be  negotiated  ahead  of  time  ; 
and  then  later,  if  two  patrolmen  are  requested,  the  proportion 
could  be  raised  to  twenty  percent. 

There  are  many  ways  of  complementing  this  principle  of  cost  for 
service  provided.   One  unit  could  be  assessed  a  proportion  of 
costs  for  supplies,  space,  and  equipment  necessary  to  carry  out 
a  function.   The  receiving  government  could  assign  a  per  unit 
cost  for  services  performed  --  such  as  processing  library 
books  —  and  then  bill  according  to  the  total  units.   This  pro- 
cedure could  be  used  for  use  of  a  sanitary  land  fill,  use  of  equipment 
or  any  other  service  where  the  actual  costs  of  use  can  be  identified. 

Depending  on  the  terms  of  the  financial  arrangement,  the  service 
delegation  could  be  unsuited  for  Voter  Review.   If  study  commissioners 
write  into  the  plan  all  of  the  financial  conditions  it  may  not  be 
flexible  enough  to  meet  future  changes.   If  they  give  the  receiving 
government  the  authority  to  determine  the  financial  conditions 
they  may  be  selling  out  the  delegating  government.   The  best  com- 
promise probably  would  be  to  place  some  conditions  in  the  ballot 
agreement  but  to  allow  the  local  units  to  renegotiate  and  to 
terminate  upon  failure  of  finding  a  fiscal  solution. 
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Depending  on  the  particular  kind  of  service  exchange,  study  com- 
missions will  have  to  consider  questions  of  how  to  integrate 
payments  from  the  state  and  federal  governments  into  the  service 
budgets.   Subsidies  in  many  service  areas  —  roads  and  streets, 
libraries,  water  and  sewer  —  will  affect  the  amounts  to  be  raised 
by  property  taxation.   Fees  and  licenses  similarly  must  be  con- 
sidered.  Study  commissioners  should  seek  assistance  from  financial 
experts  in  creating  a  formula  that  ties  budgets  to  sources  of 
revenue.   Once  this  problem  has  been  resolved,  ancillary  con- 
siderations such  as  time  of  payments,  financial  reports  and  review 
of  fiscal  procedures  must  also  be  treated. 

One  important  financial  consideration  remains.   There  is  serious 
doubt  about  the  ability  of  the  voters  in  the  review  process  to 
force  a  particular  quality  or  level  of  service  on  any  unit  of 
local  government  by  specifying  a  financial  outlay  in  a  service 
agreement.   It  is  questionable,  for  example,  that  an  agreement  for 
a  joint  detention  facility  could  force  construction  of  a  new 
jail  even  if  the  proposal  contained  a  provision  for  issuing 
bonds  as  the  method  of  financing.   The  law  is  not  clear.   Any 
attempt  to  utilize  it  in  this  manner  probably  would  be  challenged 
in  court. 

{{,]     OtheA  ItQcX,    iinancAXit  and  adm^ni&tnjitive.  oAAangeinznt^i  vi^C(iM,aJiLj 
to  ejjij eCxC  tkz  tARni^eA  in  an  ofidoAJiij  and  zquUXabt^  mannoA. 

This  section  of  the  plan  can  be  quite  brief  if  care  is  taken  in 
following  the  other  provisions  of  the  law.   Any  special  timetable 
for  the  implementation  of  an  approved  agreement  might  be  designed 
here.   The  question  of  auxiliary  funding,  especially  future  state 
and  federal  grant  monies,  could  be  considered.   Performance 
standards  for  the  delivery  of  service  under  the  arrangement 
might  be  spelled  out  and  authority  for  interpretation  clarified. 
This  section  might  detail  provisions  for  termination  on  the  basis 
of  interpretation  of  the  performance  criteria.   Study  commissioners 
are  urged  to  read  a  variety  of  sample  service  agreements  to  identify 
details  to  be  included  in  their  particular  proposal. 

[4]     The.  plan  may  Include.  pfiovAjiLond  {^ofi  an  admlYiii>tnxitofi  on  a  joint 
booAjd  fiejiponiiibte.  iofi  adm-iniitiiAing  any  joint  on  coopvuxtAvQ.  undertaking. 

A  joint  board  might  be  necessary  in  a  service  consolidation  or 
delegation  to  anticipate  disputes  over  policy  responsibility, 
administrative  authority  or  financial  obligation.   A  joint  board 
could  be  used  to  keep  the  agreement  from  dissolving,  but  the  joint 
board  would  have  to  be  delegated  some  important  powers.   This 
delegation  could  be  facilitated  if  both  of  the  local  government 
units  had  self-government  powers. -'- 


1  There  is,  however,  no  way  of  knowing  before  the  vote  on  the  alter- 
native forms  whether  either  unit  will  actually  have  self- 
government  powers. 
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If   the    joint  board   approach   is    chosen,    provisions   must  be   made    for 
appointment,    term,    and   removal   of   the  membership.      The   exact   ad- 
ministrative  and  other   authority  of    the   board  must   be    spelled   out. 
The   board  might   be   given   authority   to   recommend   future    avenues 
of   cooperation   between   the    local   governments   regarding    the   part- 
icular  service   or   even   other   services.      Provisions    could  be   made 
for   one    joint   board   to   act    in   two  or  more    service   areas    in   order 
to   promote   a   package   of    interlocal    service   delivery.      This   approach 
would   restrict   the   proliferation   of   boards    and   commissions    in   the 
layers      of   authority   outside   of   the    local   government   units    them- 
selves. 

(5)    (a)     The.  "joint  nzponX  on  ^aAvico^  to  be  conAotidatzd  ok  Vicing f^oAnad" 
ihcUZ  be.  pubLUhed  and  dLi>t/Ubuted  to  quaLi^-ied  elector  and  the  eZecXlon 
conduate.d  oi  pKovidzd  -in  ie-Ctions   16-5115.9  and  16-5115.10.^ 

This    section  merely   ties   the   service   exchange   proposal   to   general 
Voter   Review  procedural    requirements.       It    refers   to   preparation, 
distribution,    and   promulgation   of   copies   of   the    report    to   the 
voters.       Since    the    service   exchange   question   probably  will    appear 
on   the   county   ballot,    the   timetable   used  will   be    the    same   as 
for   the   vote   on   the   county's   alternative    form. 

(b)  Each  plan  f,oK  con&otidaJxon  ok  tKan^{^eK  0($  {iUnctioni  i,haZl  be  tiited 
^zpaAoteZy  on  thz  battot.     The  iottowlng  {^oKm  ihaZZ  be  med  {^ok  each  i,epaKate 
plan: 

"Shatl  the  plan  {^oK  [Xn&eAt  consolidation  oK  tKani{^eK]   0({   [inAeAt 
name  0($  seAvlce  ok  fiunction]  seAviceA  pKopo&ed  In  the  KepoKti  o^  the 
[In^eAt  the  names  oi  local  government  anits]   local  goveAnmznt  study 
comnuji&AjOYUi  be  adopted"? 

[     ]    ye^ 

[       ]     Wo 

The   ballot    form   is   required.       Its    simplicity   may   be   an   advantage 
or   a   disadvantage    in   getting   the   agreement   passed.     Too  much   ex- 
planatory  language   on   the   ballot  might   confuse   the   voter.      The 
study   commissions   must    realize,    however,    that   the   plan    should 
answer   any   difficult   questions    that   can   be   raised   about   the   agree- 
ment.     The    simplicity   of   the   ballot    form   should   not   cloud   the 
need    for   thoroughness    in   devising      the   plan. 

(c)  The  a^^lnmative.  vote  o{,  a  simple  majoKlty  o{,  those  voting  on  the 
queyitlon  shall  be  Keqalted  {,ok  adoption  o{,  any  plan  (^oK  consolidation  oK 
tKaYis(^eA  oi  seAvlces. 


^    The   Local   Government   Review   BULLETIN,    Vol.    2,    No.    5    incorrectly 
refers   to    Sections  16-5119    and    16-5120. 
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There  is  no  question  of  need  for  concurrent  majorities  in  the  city 
and  county  since  the  vote  will  be  taken  only  on  the  county  ballot. 
City  residents  will  have  one  chance  to  vote:   they  must  take  part 
in  the  county  election  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
Therefore,  if  city  residents  are  against  the  service  proposal, 
they  must  participate  in  the  county  election  to  express  their 
dissatisfaction  with  it. 

id]     Jkt  plan  ion.  comolyLdatLon  ofi  tAam^eA  0(5  ^e^vx^ce  ihaZZ  takz  ti^zcX 
cu>  pfwvldzd  in  th^  plan  and  tkt  l^gXj,latlvt  body  of,  a  locxil  QovdAnmant  may 
dnact  and  zn^oKc^  on.dinancu  to  bfving  about  an  ofidojily  tAjmiition  to  tht  new 
plan  ^ofL  consolidation  oft  tAani>{i2A  o^  &QA\)icQj>. 

Study  commissioners  should  not  impose  rigid  transition  procedures 
that  prevent,  rather  than  enhance,  cooperation.   They  might  con- 
sider reserving  some  of  the  conditions  of  transition  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  local  government  officials.   Local  units  should  retain 
flexibility  for  implementation  because  optimiom  conditions  can 
be  worked  out  only  through  trial  and  error. 

(6)  A  plan  (^on  consolidation  and/ on.  tnani^eA  0|$  AeAvices  and  {,unctioni 
adopted  by  thz  voteAs  may  be  amended  01  tenminated  by  a  maiofujty  0(J  electou 
voting  on  the  question. 

Service  agreements  in  Voter  Review  are  meant  to  be  more  permanent 
than  those  designed  by  local  officials.   What  the  voters  do  here, 
only  they  can  undo.   The  study  commissioners,  therefore,  must 
be  very  careful  not  to  lock  local  units  into  a  plan  that  proves 
unworkable.   Getting  a  revocation  placed  on  some  future  ballot 
may  be  a  difficult  chore.   Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  voters 
can  later  repeal  their  decision  means  that  no  service  exchange 
is  absolutely  permanent. 

It  deserves  reiteration  that  it  is  the  plan  detailing  the  terms 
of  the   service  transfer  or  consolidation  which  is  s\±>ject  to  amendment 
or  termination  by  the  voters  —  not  the  transfer  or  consolidation 
itself.   Thus,  it  is  possible  to  build  into  the  plan  both  a  term- 
ination date  for  an  agreement  and  a  provision  for  local  officials 
to  amend  the  conditions  of  agreement.   The  agreement  might  be  con- 
sidered a  trial  venture  which,  if  it  fails  to  work  well,  does  not 
have  to  be  renewed.   This  approach  can  work  for  consolidations  and 
delegations  but  is  not  suited  for  transfers  in  which  the  plan  calls 
for  dismantling  one  of  the  service  units. 

Any  revocation  put  to  a  vote  subsequent  to  Voter  Review  also  must 
go  on  a  county  wide  ballot.   Since  a  majority  of  those  voting  on 
the  question  will  decide  the  issue,  a  majority  of  city  residents 
would  not  be  able  to  bring  back  a  service  if  the  county  voted 
against  them. 
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V.   SOME  SPECIFIC  SERVICE  CONSIDERATIONS 


The  characteristics  of  individual  services  will  determine  whether 
interlocal  agreements  can  facilitate  better  delivery.   Some 
services  can  be  provided  effectively  to  relatively  small  populations 
by  small  local  governments.   Other  services  require  a  higher  pop- 
ulation level  to  achieve  efficiency  in  delivery.   The  reasons  given 
for  the  transfer  of  one  s'^^"''^   ^ -^  ■  "'^'-  ---":■•  for  a  different 
service.   The  nature  of  t  also  influences 

the  choice  of  the  type  of  .a.  "^-nsolidation 

or  delegation)  to  effect  the  ' ce  between  city 

and  county  as  the  principal  —  ^  ,.,^.,^,,^_ 

These  points  are  considered  rvices 

in  which  study  commissiorr-  '-  -.iiorcement , 

roads  and  streets  and  loc 


A.   LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


Law  enforcement  is  a  *" 
agreements   because  it  i. ^ 
Increasingly,  officials  a 
coordination  of  activities, 
ments  is  also  a  consequence 
be  divided  into  numerous  par 
of  an  intergovernmental  exch 
ment  often  are  partners  of  1 
and  communications.   Interlo 
record  keeping  and  admini"" 
law  enforcement  function 
structures  are  consolidates  ■ 


■,  t'  Lictj.ning 
on  facilities, 
'    -^ntire 
■  ment 


Most  Montana  communities 
full  range  of  law  enforce 
formally  or  informally  ~: 
About  a  dozen  counties 
visions  of  RCM  16-''"^ 
16-4901  (Interloci 
contract  lav  -"'^-- 
are  similar 
These  aqreei.x:.' 
do  transfer  ne>. 
V""--  "^:.view  pre-'- 
;        ve  and  mor 


nent  agree: 


=  the 
ments 
orations 
pro- 

-  to 
•-ed 

er . 
-ey 
.■:ty. 
com- 


^  -'■'  advantages  of  better  law  enforcement  cooperation  are 

The  level  of  law  enforcement  service  ir  ~  '-^.lity  can 
';:  d  and  made  more  uniform.   An  individua,       miction 

may  oe  aoiG  to  afford  a  broader  range  of  law  enforcement  services, 
Cooperating  units  may  be  able  to  institute  an  operation  v;hich 
neither  could  afford  previously. 
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Cost  savings,  through  elimination  of  duplication,  is  an  elusive 

goal  in  law  enforcement  agreements.   Combining  specific  parts 

of  the  function,  such  as  records  or  administrative  overhead, 

can  realize  some  savings.   The  evidence  suggests,  however,  that 

costs  are  not  reduced  when  the  entire  law  enforcement  function 

is  transferred  because  standards  for  such  items  as  salaries 

and  benefits  are  raised  to  the  higher  level.   Consolidation  often 

results  in  upgraded  equipment,  training  programs  or  facilities. 

The  support  of  law  enforcement  personnel  for  consolidations 

is  sometimes  bought  through  promised  improvement  of  their  status. 

The  quality  of  service  is  raised  but  increased  costs  are  likely. 

A  better  reason  to  consider  a  law  enforcement  agreement  is  the 
improved  quality  of  service  through  better  coordination  it  has 
the  potential  of  providing.^   The  effectiveness  of  local  law 
enforcement  can  be  improved  by  creation  of  a  single  communications 
network,  common  housing  and  administration,  and  joint  record 
keeping  and  crime  detection  facilities.   Extensive  documentation 
of  better  results  from  integration  in  each  of  these  operations 
is  available. 

A  totally  integrated  system  with  a  single  chain  of  command  is 
the  logical  long-run  solution  for  optimum  coordination.   But  there 
may  be  significant  resistance  to  total  integration  among  law 
enforcement  officials  and  personnel.   Study  commissioners  could 
recommend  and  voters  could  mandate  total  integration  but  cooper- 
ation cannot  be  forced  or  guaranteed.   If  local  units  are  infor- 
mally evolving  towards  integration,  the  Voter  Review  process 
might  only  serve  to  upset  the  short-run  solution. 

Sometimes,  some  citizens  are  taxed  for  law  enforcement  services 
not  received.   City  residents  may  support  a  sheriff's  department 
financially  yet  never  see  the  benefits  because  territorial 
agreements  with  city  police  keep  sheriff's  deputies  in  rural 
jurisdictions.   City  residents  cannot  avoid  paying  county  taxes 
to  support  the  sheriff's  department.   They  can  quit  taxing  them- 
selves for  their  local  police  force  and  then  expect  to  receive 
services  directly  from  the  sheriff.   They  run  the  risk,  however, 
of  receiving  inadequate  protection  in  the  city--especially  if 
the  city  is  not  the  county  seat.   Tax  equity  can  be  achieved  but 
the  quality  of  services  could  decline  significantly.   Equity, 
therefore,  is  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  to  warrant  a 
service  transfer  for  law  enforcement. 

Law  enforcement  is  not  the  best  choice  to  place  on  the  ballot  if 
the  intent  is  only  to  symbolize  the  need  to  evolve  towards 
eventual  full-scale  consolidation  of  the  local  governments.   An 


A  story  influencing  eventual  consolidation  of  Lexington-Fayette 
County,  Ky.  has  it  that  "One  man  lay  on  the  street  with  four 
bullets  in  him  while  a  county  policeman  and  a  city  policeman 
argued  over  which  side  of  the  line  he  was  on."   Florence  Zeller, 
"Merger  in  the  Blue  Grass,"  County  News,  December  15,  1972,  p. 6. 
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agreement  could  be  a  potential  source  of  conflict.   Its  success 
depends  heavily  on  the  attitudes  of  the  officials  and  personnel 
who  will  be  affected.   The  voters  might  turn  down  the  agreement. 
Study  commissioners  should  probably  look  to  a  function  which  is 
less  complex  and  less  controversial  to  symbolize  cooperation. 

The  choice  of  method  creating  a  law  enforcement  service  agreement 
in  Voter  Review  will  be  influenced  by  the  goal  of  greater  coop- 
eration as  well  as  by  the  extent  of  integration  of  the  operations 
desired.   Delegation  arrangements  through  contracts  are  sufficient 
if  cost  savings  in  limited  operations  are  desired  and  the  per- 
manence of  the  situation  is  not  important.   A  contractual  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  should  probably  be  omitted  from  Voter  Review 
consideration;  it  would  be  better  handled  by  negotiations  among 
local  government  officials  and  law  enforcement  agents.   The  Montana 
experience  has  shown,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  transfer 
an  entire  law  enforcement  function  on  a  contractual  basis.   If 
Voter  Review  is  used  to  contract  interlocal  law  enforcement  for  a 
specific  period  of  time,  renegotiation  should  be  the  option  of 
the  local  government  and  law    "  " "     : s  involved. 

The  delegation  approach,  whe:  retain  final 

policy  authority,  and  where  ,  ive  to  be  explicitly 

written  into  the  contract,  r  ility.   Under 

these  circumstances,  a  Voter  ^ur  delegation  agreement 

in  law  enforcement  possibly  coul  .ore  difficult  to 

achieve  interlocal  cooperation.   '.t         III  for  summary  of 
arguments. ) 

A  service  consolidation  or  joint  arrangement  which  integrates 
only  certain  law  enforcement  functions  (while  maintaining  the 
existence  of  the  two  separate  law  enforcement  agencies)  would 
also  be  very  difficult  to  create  in  the  Voter  ■       orocess, 
for  the  same  reasons  just  discussed.   It  prob<:       .Id  be  nec- 
essary to  give  one  of  the  oret  the 
conditions  of  the  agreemc:                           ngevity. 
This  authority  could  be  give.           t.  board,  as  m  the  present 
law  creating  public  safety  d.          ,  but  this  arrangement 
does  not  guarantee  the  absence  of  conflict.   An  agreement  created 
in  Voter  Review  could  never  hope  to  anticipate  all  possible 
future  changes  in  ways  of       stering  or  financing  the  joint 
venture.   Therefore,  this        nt  also  would  have  to  specify 
the  duration  which  would                             ^al  officials. 

Law  enforcement  agreements  a-  eview 

when  it  is  clear  that  a  tota^  nd  a  total 

integration  of  departments  is  the  answer;  ransfer 

approach.   Voter  Review  can  make  the  new  s.  :ient 

by  providing  for  complete  transfer  of  policy  authority,  fiscal 
responsibilitv  and  -administrative  duties.  Study  commissioners 
have  to  dec  is  better  to  achieve  thi 

at  once  thr  iew  or  whether  the  evolu _         op- 

eration among  local  officials  ultimately  will  result  in  the 
same  situation. 
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Whichever  route  is  chosen — transfer,  consolidation  or  delegation — 
special  attention  must  be  given  to  details  required  by  the  Voter 
Review  legislation.   Several  Montana  law  enforcement  agreements 
are  available  to  provide  suggestions  for  handling  administrative 
or  financial  details.   Study  commissioners  are  not  constrained 
by  these  previous  methods  but  they  can  learn  from  them.   Voter 
Review  provides  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  design  a  new 
law  enforcement  delivery  structure  but  its  flexibility  is  limited 
by  the  fact  that  only  the  people  can  change  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  which  they  approve. 

The  important  specific  points  required  by  Voter  Review  legislation 
of  a  law  enforcement  agreement  can  be  summarized  briefly. 

1.  Nature  of  service.   This  point  is  quite  important  for 

the  law  enforcement  function  because,  as  has  been  frequently  noted, 
it  can  be  divided  into  many  operations.   When  only  one  or  a 
few  operations  are  transferred,  it  must  be  clear  where  the  bound- 
aries of  these  operations  lie  with  respect  to  the  total  law 
enforcement  service. 

2.  Administrative  responsibilities.   The  boundaries  of  the 
transferred  operations  become  even  more  important  when  the  agree- 
ment calls  for  a  transfer  or  sharing  of  administrative  responsi- 
bilities as  in  the  case  of  a  contractual  consolidation  or  dele- 
gation.  Law  enforcement  is  a  function  where  the  chain  of  command 
is  always  a  sensitive  issue  within  existing  jurisdictions,  let 
alone  com.bined  ones. 

3.  Disposition  of  personnel.   The  questions  raised  in  this 
category  are  different  for  a  service  transfer  than  for  a  contractual 
arrangement.   The  question  of  pensions,  benefits,  security  or 
restraining  in  a  transfer  will  be  very  pertinent  to  law  enforcement 
personnel.   The  plan  of  disposition  of  personnel  will  undoubtedly 
influence  the  ballot  outcome. 

4.  Method  of  finance.   The  question  of  equitable  financing  of  a 
new  law  enforcement  operation  will  be  difficult  regardless  of  the 
route  chosen  for  the  exchange.   This  is  because  law  enforcement 
is  primarily  a  service  to  people  while  its  support  is  derived 
mainly  from  a  tax  on  property.   A  popular  and  workable  financial 
formula  will  tax  the  imagination  of  any  study  commission  contem- 
plating a  law  enforcement  agreement.   The  method  of  finance  must 
be  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  resolution  of  the  disputes  re- 
garding equity  which  are  certain  to  arise.   Joint  funding  will 
always  be  complicated  in  this  situation  because  the  potential 
for  budgetary  conflict  between  county  officials — -sheriff  and 
commissioners--also  exists.   The  agreements  previously  used  in 
Montana  have  employed  surprisingly  diverse  methods  of  apportioning 
costs  and  each  should  be  examined  for  suggestions.   The  choice 

of  method  of  financing  will  affect  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments and  other  considerations  of  the  agreement. 

Study  commissioners  should  attempt  to  find  out  how  law  enforcement 
agreements  have  v/orked  out  in  practice  in  neighboring  counties, 
drawing  upon  the  experience  of  those  people  who  have  been  involved 
and  have  some  expertise  in  such  agreements. 
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B.   ROADS  AND  STREETS 

Service  agreements  covering  responsibility  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  streets  are  manageable  through  Voter 
Review.   Surprisingly,  features  of  this  service  have  not  been 
frequent  subjects  of  interlocal  agreements  in  the  nation  pro- 
bably because  localities  have  more  financial  interaction  with 
state  governments.   Interlocal  cooperation  on  roads  and  streets 
is  usually  informal  and  temporary  rather  than  contractual.   Most 
of  the  cooperative  activity  involves  emergency  service,  equip- 
ment loans,  stockpiles  of  materials  and  short-term  purchase 
agreements.   Interest  should  grow  in  discovering  ways  to  improve 
the  delivery  structure  since  roads  and  streets  account  for  a 
considerable  proportion  of  spending  at  the  local  level. 

Greater  cooperation  in  road  and  street  activities  can  result 
in  cost  savings.   Some  duplication  exists  in  nearly  every 
aspect  of  the  service:   construction,  maintenance,  equipment, 
purchasing  and  general  administration.   Most  Montana  communi- 
ties are  in  that  size  range  where  integration  of  road  and 
street  service  is  amenable  to  economy  of  scale.   Purchase  of 
larger  quantities  of  supplies  could  hold  down  costs.   Supple- 
mentary use  of  idle  equipment  could  preclude  duplication  of 
equipment.   Combined  debt  capacity  could  allow  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  neither  of  the  governments  could  afford  by  itself. 
A  single  road  and  street  fund  could  budget  better  for  necessary 
service  to  the  entire  area. 

Better  coordination  of  activities  could  contribute  to  better 
service  and  subsequent  cost  savings.   Both  daily  and  emergency 
operations  could  profit  from  better  planning.   Street  cleaning, 
oiling  and  paving,  snow  removal  and  other  functions  affecting 
roads  passing  through  two  jurisdictions  are  examples  of  areas 
where  coordination  could  improve  service.   A  single  road  and 
streets  department  could  enhance  coordination  of  efforts  in 
related  operations  such  as  sewer,  water,  utility  lines  and  even 
overall  community  planning.   Better  coordination  in  roads  and 
streets,  therefore,  could  lead  to  savings  in  other  county  and 
municipal  enterprises.   It  could  also  be  an  important  first  step 
in  the  development  of  an  areawide  transportation  grid,  which 
in  turn  is  an  important  component  of  overall  community  design. 
Improved  long  range  planning  could  produce  savings  that  might 
not  be  visible  immediately. 

Can  taxing  equity  be  achieved  in  financial  support  of  roads 
and  streets?   The  situation  is  somewhat  different  from  the  sit- 
uation which  exists  for  law  enforcement,  where  city  residents 
sometimes  are  taxed  twice  for  the  same  service.   County  residents, 
however,  use  city  streets  without  supporting  them  more  often 
than  is  the  reverse  case  with  city  residents  and  county  roads. 
But  this  same  privilege  is  enjoyed  by  out-of-county  or  even  out- 
of-state  residents  whose  contribution  to  the  local  economy 
benefits  city  residents. 

The  fact  that  both  city  and  county  road  funds  are  subsidized  from 
other  sources  complicates  the  arguments  over  property  tax  equity. 
Some  counties  receive  timber  sales  funds.   Cities  receive  a 
higher  rate  of  motor  vehicle  and  gasoline  tax  funds.   Many  cities 
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have  major  arteries  which  are  the  responsibility  of  the  state. 
Any  integration  of  road  and  street  operations  would  require 
careful  consideration  of  the  financial  basis  of  the  service. 
Differential  taxing  districts  to  reflect  the  level  of  service 
provided  to  either  user  or  property  could  be  important.   Rural 
county  residents  would  have  a  legitimate  grievance  if  their 
property  were  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  city  property  to  main- 
tain the  overall  network  of  roads  and  streets.   State  highway 
department  officials  would  be  invaluable  in  helping  design  an 
equitable  taxing  scheme  which  takes  into  account  the  operational 
and  the  financial  role  which  the  state  plays  in  the  local  trans- 
portation systems. 

Roads  and  streets  is  a  better  choice  than  law  enforcement  to 
employ  as  a  symbol  of  the  need  for  greater  interlocal  cooperation. 
An  agreement  could  be  put  on  the  ballot  with  simplicity,  could 
be  locally  popular,  could  be  implemented  quickly  and  could 
stimulate  a  sense  of  regional  identity.   Conflict  and  stubborn- 
ness could  prevail  in  the  transition,  however,  and  personnel 
demands  might  have  to  be  carefully  considered  and  eventually 
accommodated.   As  with  law  enforcement,  this  goal  is  not  in  it- 
self sufficient  reason  to  warrant  recommending  a  service  agree- 
ment in  roads  and  streets. 

A  service  transfer,  consolidation  or  delegation  can  be  used  for  an 
agreement  on  roads  and  streets.   Most  previous  examples  of  roads 
and  streets  cooperation  have  addressed  specific  functions  on  an  in- 
formal or  short-term  contractual  basis.   Voter  Review  could  be  used 
to  expand  this  cooperation  incrementally  through  the  delegation 
method.   The  voters  could  stipulate  that  certain  operations  be 
combined.   For  example,  one  unit  might  be  mandated  to  purchase 
equipment  or  acquire  materials  for  the  other.   A  flexible  lending 
policy  could  be  created.   Study  commissioners  would  still  face  the 
dilemma  of  detailing  a  contract  which  insures  compliance  with  the 
goals  of  the  agreement  yet  does  not  tie  the  hands  of  local  officials 
or  impose  unrealistic  financial  terms  on  either  local  unit. 

The  joint  approach,  through  formal  consolidation  of  operations, 
would  encounter  these  same  difficulties  because  both  local 
government  units  would  retain  some  policy  and/or  administrative 
authority.   It  would  be  possible,  however,  to  merge  two  depart- 
ments if  each  retained  a  specific  area  of  responsibility.   This 
solution  might  be  desirable  if  each  department  had  a  particular 
area  of  strength.   The  engineering  capability  of  the  city  depart- 
ment could  be  integrated  with  the  maintenance  component  of  the 
county  department.   Some  jobs  could  be  transferred  between  de- 
partments and  a  reallocation  of  funds  designed.   Still,  the  pro- 
blem of  assigning  ultimate  responsibility  to  local  government 
units  would  remain.   Study  commissioners  might  have  to  provide 
details  in  the  Voter  Review  agreement  which  do  not  anticipate 
future  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  service  delivery.   If  a 
substantial  reorganization  of  departments  is  involved,  the  agree- 
ment would  have  to  contain  procedures  for  restoration  in  case 
of  termination. 
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Total  transfer  of  responsibility  is  still  the  least  complicated 
approach  in  the  long  run  because  policy  authority  is  clear  and 
revocation  is  unlikely.   Total  transfer  to  the  city  might  be  as 
appropriate  as  total  transfer  to  the  county.   The  county  is  the 
areawide  authority  but  the  city  historically  may  be  the  dominant 
agency  in  the  provision  of  the  service.   It  might  be  easier  to 
integrate  the  functions  of  the  smaller,  less  complex  operation 
into  the  larger  structure.   The  city  would  become  responsible 
for  the  county  road  function  and  the  county  would  transfer  an 
established  amount  of  money  (based  on  some  formula  of  city- 
county  population,  tax  base,  mileage  or  combination  of  these) 
to  the  city.   This  kind  of  transfer  would  achieve  less  in  the 
way  of  overall  coordination  of  road-and-street-related  activities 
(planning,  etc.)  but  still  would  be  a  significant  achievement. 

Roads  and  streets  provides  somewhat  greater  opportunity  than 
law  enforcement  for  creating  taxing  flexibility.   It  is  possible 
to  identify,  by  residence,  the  location  of  the  users  of  roads 
and  streets.   Proportionate  use  can  be  assigned  to  the  property 
tax  base  of  each  jurisdiction.   Special  assessments  for  initial 
construction  of  roads  can  be  assigned  to  the  immediately  adjacent 
property.   Whatever  the  design,  study  commissioners  must  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  new  inequities  in  financing  a  revamped  roads  and 
streets  delivery  structure. 


C.   SUPPORT  FUNCTIONS 

Law  enforcement  and  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  streets, 
respectively,  are  examples  of  public  and  proprietary  services 
which  local  governments  supply  to  their  citizens.   A  local 
government  may  provide  only  a  few  or  several  dozen  of  these 
services.   As  more  services  are  provided  the  support  structure 
of  the  local  government  will  become  larger  and  more  complex. 
This  support  structure  includes  such  things  as  legal  services, 
fiscal  functions,  personnel  systems,  or  computers  and  other  data 
keeping  and  processing  systems.   Adjacent  local  governments  each 
usually  have  their  own  set  of  administrative  structures  and  pro- 
cedures.  Agreements  to  combine  facets  of  these  administrative 
structures  could  cut  down  on  costs.   One  unit  could  provide  some 
general  government  functions  for  the  other — special  assessment, 
record  keeping  or  election  administration--in  a  manner  which 
both  cuts  costs  for  both  governments  and  improves  coordination 
between  them.   One  significant  example  of  a  joint  general  support 
service  is  the  creation  of  a  city-county  building  which  houses 
all  administrative  functions  of  both  local  governments,  promoting 
better  communication  between  corresponding  departments  within 
the  two  units. 

Agreements  for  sharing  support  services  are  quite  common  in  the 
nation.   Fiscal  functions  seem  to  be  among  the  most  popular 
subjects  of  interlocal  contracts.   But  even  these  are  isolated 
within  the  governments:   there  is  a  tendency  not  to  provide  a 
package  of  services  related  to  a  single  theme.   For  example, 
assessment,  tax  collection,  payroll  services,  treasury,  investment, 
utility  billing,  purchasing  and  other  operations  all  involve 
finance,  but  combining  them  all  might  be  threatening  to  officials 
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of  the  local  government.   The  transfer  of  one  or  two  isolated 
and  non-controversial  functions  is  acceptable.   Study  cornmissioners 
might  be  content  to  single  out  one  of  these  operations  for  a 
service  agreement  in  the  hope  that  it  could  lead  to  greater 
future  cooperation  in  related  support  operations. 

Ideally,  agreements  concerning  particular  support  functions 
should  be  reserved  to  local  officials  themselves.   The  Voter 
Review  should  not  be  preoccupied  with  housekeeping  chores  that 
local  officials  should  have  attended  to  long  ago.   If  a  support 
function  is  put  on  the  ballot,  however,  it  probably  should  be 
in  the  form  of  a  service  delegation  through  a  contract.   Joint 
administration  through  a  consolidation  only  serves  to  compound, 
rather  than  simplify,  the  situation.   A  permanent  transfer  is 
untenable  because  the  support  function  ultimately  cannot  be 
completely  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  local  government  struc- 
ture. 

The  advantages  of  intergovernmental  agreements  concerning  support 
functions  are  diminished  if  there  is  no  prior  reorganization  of 
the  administrative  structures  within  the  local  governments, 
especially  counties.   If  record-keeping  or  purchasing  is  dis- 
tributed among  a  number  of  offices  or  departments  without  central 
coordination,  then  the  local  unit  is  not  capable  of  implementing 
functions  for  another  government.   It  might  be  possible  to  over- 
come the  fragmentation  of  county  administrative  structure  by  giving 
a  particular  function  to  the  city  government  to  operate.   A  more 
logical  and  comprehensive  approach,  however,  is  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  organization  of  the  local  government  administration 
for  ways  of  cutting  costs  and  improving  communication  within 
the  unit.   This  study  commissioners  can  do. 

The  reassignment  of  a  particular  support  function  through  Voter 
Review  likely  will  be  on  a  contractual  basis  for  a  limited  period 
of  time,  subject  to  reconfirmation  by  local  officials.   In  effect, 
one  government  becomes  a  wholesaler  for  the  other.   The  function 
will  probably  be  of  such  a  nature  that  either  government  will  be 
able  to  resume  the  function  if  the  agreement  fails  to  work  out. 
As  the  new  arrangement  proves  effective  the  organization  in  the 
administering  government  will  probably  change  permanently  to 
accommodate  the  added  responsibility.   This  ad^tat ion  will  help 
insure  the  longevity  of  the  arrangement. 

Questions  of  distribution  of  equipment  and  reassignment  of  personnel 
are  likely  to  be  minimal  with  regard  to  support  functions.   A  person 
with  the  special  skills  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tion might  be  offered  a  job  with  the  administering  government, 
but  most  employees  can  be  reassigned  within  the  delegating  govern- 
ment.  Financial  arrangements  should  be  made  in  consultation  with 
both  set  of  elected  officials  or  left  largely  up  to  the  admini- 
stering unit  to  establish  on  a  unit  cost  basis. 

The  complicated  nature  of  any  service  agreement  in  Voter  Review 
should  make  study  commissioners  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  value 
of  the  effort  expended  in  effecting  a  service  delegation  for  a 
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non-controversial  support  function.   Their  time  might  be  spent 
better  in  helping  redesign  an  administrative  structure  for 
their  local  government  unit.   The  rewards  of  local  government 
review,  however,  cannot  be  measured  solely  by  the  immediate 
outcome.   If  the  delegation  of  one  simple  support  function-- 
record  keeping,  purchasing,  or  the  like — leads  eventually  to 
patterns  of  better  interlocal  cooperation  in  other  services, 
then  the  effort  will  have  been  worthwhile. 

D.   FURTHER  POSSIBILITIES 

The  services  and  functions  discussed  in  this  section  illustrate 
some  of  the  subjects  that  can  be  addressed  in  Voter  Review  service 
agreements.   Other  possibilities  being  researched  by  study  com- 
missioners include  libraries,  solid  waste  disposal,  public  health, 
and  parks  and  recreation.   Past  Montana  cooperative  agreements 
have  dealt  with  fire  protection,  health  services,  planning,  water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal.   The  appendices  of  this  volume  should 
help  study  commissioners  decide  whether  a  service,  or  part(s)  of 
it  are  capable  of  being  exchanged.   Appendix  D  lists  common  areas 
of  cooperation  with  a  breakdown  of  the  operations  of  each  service. 
Appendix  B  lists  past  Montana  interlocal  service  agreements  and 
cites  the  previous  statutory  authorizations  for  agreements  in 
specific  areas.   Appendix  C  provides  a  list  of  resource  persons 
in  Montana  who  have  worked  with  intergovernmental  agreements  in 
various  service  areas. 
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VI.   INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  SERVICE  TRANSFERS  AND  OTHER  REVIEW  OPTIONS 

Although  service  agreements  are  separate  items  on  the  county  ballot 
for  an  alternative  form,  the  goals  of  a  service  exchange  com- 
plement other  review  objectives.   For  some  local  governments,  de- 
cisions about  forms  and  powers  might  obviate  the  need  for  inter- 
governmental agreements  to  improve  service  delivery.   In  others, 
the  issue  of  adequate  local  service  delivery  cannot  be  resolved 
by  choice  of  an  alternative  form  of  government  or  adoption  of 
self-government  powers.   Study  commissioners  will  reach  decisions 
regarding  forms  and  powers  which  may  limit  or  otherwise  affect 
their  choices  regarding  service  exchanges — and  vice-versa.   The 
following  examples  of  these  interrelationships  illustrate  the 
need  to  consider  different  aspects  of  Voter  Review  as  parts  of 
a  single  process  oriented  towards  improving  local  government. 

Cutting  local  government  costs  is  a  main  motivation  of  many 
study  commissioners.   Service  exchanges  can  produce  cost  savings. 
A  reorganization  of  offices  and  departments  within  the  form  of 
government  itself  can  also.   The  need  for  a  particular  service 
exchange  would  be  reduced  if  study  commissioners  can  achieve 
cost  savings  by  redesigning  the  administrative  structure.   There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  pursuing  cost  savings  wherever  possible, 
but  one  method  might  be  easier  to  achieve  in  Voter  Review  than 
others. 

In  addition  to  change  in  government  structure,  assumption  of 
self-government  powers  could  alter  the  conditions  of  need  for  a 
service  exchange.   With  these  powers,  a  local  government  might 
acquire  an  adequate  capacity  to  provide  its  own  services.   The 
ability  to  abolish  a  mill  levy  limit,  for  example,  could  allow 
a  government  to  expand  service  delivery  above  a  level  dictated 
by  previous  limits.   It  would  not  have  to  "borrow"  the  capacity 
to  tax  from  a  neighboring  government.   Counties,  which  will  be 
better  able  to  provide  urban  services  in  the  future  because  of 
broader  interpretation  of  county  powers,  may  not  have  to  rely 
on  cities  to  help  with  delivery. 

A  reason  often  given  for  the  reluctance  of  local  governments 
to  transfer  services  to  each  other  is  the  apprehension  that 
the  receiving  unit  of  government  is  not  capable  of  handling 
the  administrative  responsibility.   If  a  particular  department 
is  poorly  coordinated  within  its  own  government  structure, 
then  there  is  legitimate  doubt  that  intergovernmental  coordi- 
nation of  the  particular  service  will  result  after  having  given 
greater  authority  to  that  department.   Study  commissioners 
of  one  local  government  should  consider  whether  a  proposed 
alternative  form  for  an  adjacent  local  unit  would  provide  an 
adequate  delivery  structure  for  a  transferred  service.   Un- 
fortunately, they  have  no  advance  knowledge  that  a  proposed 
alternative  form  will  receive  voter  approval. 
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Neighboring  local  governments  with  parallel  forms  and/or 
parallel  powers  are  more  likely  to  explore  future  avenues  of 
cooperation.   Units  with  manager  systems,  for  example,  are 
more  likely  to  agree  on  common  objectives  because  professional 
managers  are  trained  to  pursue  means  of  lowering  costs  by 
coordinating  efforts.   Units  with  self-government  powers  have 
greater  flexibility  to  create  coordinated  service  delivery 
structures,  especially  structures  involving  oversight  by  joint 
boards.   Since  study  commissioners  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  voters  will  agree  to  these  provisions  for  parallel 
structures  or  powers,  they  could  stipulate  that  a  proposed 
service  agreement  becomes  effective  only  in  the  case  of  approval 
of  the  alternative  forms. 

A  service  transfer  is  really  a  selective  disincorporation  for 
cities  and  towns.   The  city  or  town  might  be  able  to  continue 
its  corporate  existence  if  it  could  unburden   itself  of  a 
particular  service  delivery  problem.   Study  commissioners  should 
keep  in  mind,  however,  that  a  service  transfer  depends  upon 
agreement  throughout  the  county  while  disincorporation  requires 
only  a  majority  of  the  city  or  town  voters. 

The  results  of  the  votes  on  alternative  form  and  on  service 
transfers  legally  are  not  contingent  on  each  other.   The  fact 
that  the  two  questions  appear  on  the  same  ballot,  however,  ties 
these  results  together.   Either  issue  could  have  a  positive 
or  negative  effect  on  the  other.   A  study  commission  which  re- 
commends an  alternative  form  might  decide  that  a  service  transfer 
question  on  the  ballot  might  confuse  the  issue  to  the  detriment 
of  the  alternative  form.   On  the  other  hand,  a  popular  service 
transfer  could  produce  a  coattail  effect  for  the  alternative 
form.   This  is  a  strategic  decision  which  must  be  made  after 
balancing  all  of  the  important  considerations  in  the  review 
process. 

The  study  commissioners  have  an  overwhelming  responsibility  in 
addressing  themselves  to  the  many  Voter  Review  considerations: 
alternative  forms,  self-government  powers,  questions  of  finance 
and  adequacy  of  service  delivery.   Each  is  a  large  task  in  it- 
self.  A  service  transfer  is  not  easily  accomplished  but  it  is 
a  worthwhile  project  if  local  circumstances  warrant  it  and  if 
study  commissioners  devote  the  necessary  time  and  effort  to 
designing  a  sound  agreement. 
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APPENDIX  A:   MODEL  AGREEMENTS 


This  appendix  contains  three  sample  agreements  which  illustrate 
how  one  service — law  enforcement — could  be  handled  through  a 
transfer,  a  consolidation  or  a  delegation.   Each  briefly  add- 
resses the  main  points  requiring  attention  under  the  particular 
method.   Each  has  to  be  adapted,  of  course,  for  other  services 
being  considered.   No  local  situation  can  be  expected  to  fit 
perfectly  into  any  one  of  the  models.   A  service  agreement  may 
be  created  within  a  model  by  borrowing  parts  of  past  Montana 
interlocal  agreements,  taking  care  that  the  parts  are  consistent 
with  each  other.   (See  Appendix  B) .   The  design  of  the  final 
plan  will  require  legal  assistance  as  well  as  technical  exper- 
tise in  the  particular  service  delivery  area.   (See  Appendix  C) . 
These  model  agreements  are  not  an  adequate  substitute  for  add- 
itional assistance  or  for  careful  drafting  by  the  study  commis- 
sioners. 
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A.   SERVICE  TRANSFER 


Joint  report  of  the  (name  of  city)  study  commission  and  the  (name 
of  county)  study  commission  on  the  transfer  of  law  enforcement 
services  from  the  city  of  (name)  to  (name)  county. 

{Any  QxplanaXonij  Language.  deaJUng  M-lth  the  need  {jOi  on.  the  goati,  0|$  the  tAan&- 
(jeA  can  be  In^e/iteA  at  tkli,  point) . 

Certificate  of  Transfer 


We,  the  undersigned,  propose  the  following  plan  for  the  transfer 

of  law  enforcement  services  from  the  city  of  (name)  to  (name) 
county. 

For  the  (name)  For  the  (name) 


city  study  county  study 

commission  commission 


As  of  May  2,  1977,  the  county  is  authorized  to  provide  the  city 
all  law  enforcement  services  provided  by  the  city  police  depart- 
ment.  The  city  and  the  county  shall  exercise  necessary  author- 
ity to  unify  the  operations  of  the  city  police  department  under 
the  authority  of  the  county  sheriff's  department.   The  authority 
of  the  county  sheriff's  department  shall  become  effective  on  July 
1,  1977.   County  fiscal  responsibility  for  county-wide  law  en- 
forcement services  shall  begin  with  fiscal  year  1978. 

Law  enforcement  services  include  but  are  not  necessarily  limited 
to  the  following:   patrol,  communications,  detection  services, 
detention  service,  training,  records  and  general  administration. 
The  city  shall  receive  the  same  kind,  quality  and  level  of  ser- 
vice as  provided  in  the  entire  county.   The  sheriff,  acting  with- 
in the  budgetary  constraints  of  the  county  commission,  shall  be 
the  arbiter  of  the  standards  of  service  delivery. 

All  employees  of  the  city  police  force,  not  to  exceed  the  number 
of  employees  as  of  July  1,  1976,  shall  be  guaranteed  employment 
in  the  county  sheriff's  department.   Transferred  police  force 
personnel  shall  retain  all  earned  seniority,  which  seniority  shall 
be  considered  in  calculating  seniority  in  the  county  sheriff's 
department.   All  police  personnel  being  transferred  shall  contin- 
ue to  have  the  rights,  privileges,  benefits,  obligations  and 
status  earned  with  respect  to  the  pension  or  retirement  systems 
of  the  city.  [The  agxeement  may  contain  pxov-ci)ton6  caUCing   (,ofi  negotiation 
oi  the  pen&ion  plcuvb   o^  ciXy  and  county   o^j$-tceA4  ofi  pfioviAioni,  to  honon.  pen- 
6ion  plan6  on  a  jxiid-up  ba6ii,) . 
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All  radio  equipment,  patrol  cars  and  any  other  equipment  used  by 
the  city  police  department  shall  become  the  property  of  the  county 
on  July  1,  1977.   The  city  may  not  dispose  of  any  such  property 
prior  to  this  date.   The  county  shall  assume  all  debt  obligations 
on  equipment  transferred.   The  county  may  use,  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  equipment  received  from  the  city.   The  city  may 
retain  all  real  property,  including  jail,  office,  shops  and  other 
space  previously  used  in  the  city  law  enforcement  service. 

County-wide  law  enforcement  service  shall  be  supported  by  a  county- 
wide  tax  assessment.   The  county  commission  is  authorized  to  create, 
abolish  or  expand  the  boundaries  of  a  special  law  enforcement  tax- 
ing district  in  order  to  provide  higher  levels  of  services  to  the 
urban  area.   Taxes  raised  in  the  special  urban  law  enforcement 
taxing  district  shall  be  spent  only  in  this  district.  [AlteAna- 
tivel.y,   the.  agfLte/mnt  may  aJttow  Ion.  local  -mltiajtivz  to  cAtatt,  abotiih  ofi 
e.Kpand  dtitfUxit  boanda.'u.z&  ofi  ^OK  a  fit{)2Ae.ndum  to  appfiovz  ^amo.] . 

The  question  of  transfer  of  law  enforcement  service  to  the  county 
will  appear  on  the  ballot,  November  2,  1976,  in  the  following 
manner: 

"Shall  the  plan  for  transfer  of  law  enforcement  services 
proposed  in  the  reports  of  the  [insert  the  name  of  local 
government  units]  local  government  study  commissions  be 
adopted?" 


YES 


NO 


The  affirmative  vote  of  a  simple  majority  of  those  voting 
on  the  question  shall  be  required  for  adoption  of  this  plan 
for  transfer  of  law  enforcement  services.   In  the  event  of 
approval,  this  plan  may  be  amended  or  terminated  only  by  a 
referendum  approved  by  a  majority  of  electors  voting  on  the 
question. 
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SERVICE  CONSOLIDATION 


Joint  report  of  the  (name  of  city)  study  commission  and  the  (name 
of  county)  study  commission  on  the  consolidation  of  general  ad- 
ministration, communications  and  detention  facilities  of  law  en- 
forcement between  the  city  of  (name)  and  (name)  county. 

{Any  e.xplcinato^y  tangaage.  dzjoUCing  vuXh  tht  need6  (^on.  ok  the.  puApo62A  o{,  thz. 
con&o-UAcution  can  be  Zn^eAXtd  at  thli>  point). 

Certificate  of  Consolidation 


We,  the  undersigned,  propose  the  following  plan  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  general  administration,  communications  and  detention 
facilities  between  the  city  of  (name)  and  (name)  county. 

For  the  (name)  For  the  (name) 


city  study  county  study 

commission  commission 


As  of  July  1,  1977,  the  city  and  the  county  shall  be  jointly  re- 
sponsible for  providing  general  administration,  communications 
and  detention  facilities  to  the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
city  and  the  county  for  fiscal  year  1978.   Neither  the  city  nor 
the  county  shall  rescind  this  agreement  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  fiscal  year  1978.   This  agreement  may  be  renewed  in  its  exist- 
ing form  or  renewed  as  altered  through  negotiations  between  the 
city  or  county  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  but  it  must  be 
renewed  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  that  fiscal 
year.   The  commissions  shall  be  solely  responsible  for  the  terms 
of  renewal.   If  this  agreement  is  not  renewed  for  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  the  city  and  the  county  shall  resume  operation  of 
the  specified  law  enforcement  services  as  heretofore. 

Law  enforcement  services  to  be  consolidated  include  general  ad- 
ministration, communications  and  detention  facilities. 

(a)  general  administration:   the  sheriff's  office  and  the 
police  department  shall  be  housed  together  in  the  county  court- 
house for  purposes  of  promoting  cooperation.   The  sheriff  and 
the  chief  of  police  shall  pursue  methods  of  joint  purchase  of 
necessary  equipment  and  supplies. 

(b)  communications:   a  single  radio  communications  system 
for  both  the  sheriff's  office  and  the  police  department  shall  be 
implemented,  including  a  central  dispatcher. 

(c)  city  and  county  prisoners  shall  be  incarcerated  in  the 
county  jail  only. 
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The  building  space  currently  used  by  the  city  to  house  law  en- 
forcement and  to  provide  detention  service  may  be  used  by  the 
city  in  any  way  that  it  desires.   All  radio  communications  and 
dispatch  equipment  shall  be  pooled  into  one  unit.   In  the  event 
of  termination  of  this  agreement,  all  equipment  originally  owned 
by  the  city  and  the  county  shall  be  returned  to  the  city  and  the 
county  respectively;  all  new  equipment  purchased  jointly  under 
this  agreement  shall  be  divided  equitably  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Commission  established  in  this  agreement. 

The  city  shall  pay  the  county  one-half  of  the  costs  of  maintain- 
ing the  joint  law  enforcement  facility  in  the  county  courthouse. 
The  county  commission  shall  budget  for  maintaining  the  facility 
and  shall  bill  one-half  of  the  amount  to  the  city  on  the  first 
of  each  month,  beginning  with  August  1,  1977.   The  Law  Enforce- 
ment Commission  shall  decide  any  cost  disputes. 

This  same  formula  of  cost  division  and  provision  for  resolution 
of  cost  disputes  shall  apply  to  the  costs  of  purchasing  new  com- 
munications equipment.   The  Law  Enforcement  Commission  shall 
approve  any  requests  for  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  the  county 
comjnission  shall  budget  for  such  equipment. 

The  city  shall  reimburse  the  county  $6.00  per  prisoner  day  for 
city  prisoners  housed  in  the  county  jail.   The  Law  Enforcement 
Commission  may  alter  this  figure  by  10%  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year  1978.   Payment  shall  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month,  starting  with  August  1,  1977. 

The  administration  of  the  detention  facility  and  the  radio  com- 
munication system  shall  be  supervised  by  the  sheriff.   Any  city 
employees  used  in  detention  maintenance  or  dispatch  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  sheriff. 

A  joint  board,  called  the  Law  Enforcement  Commission  and  consist- 
ing of  the  chairman  of  the  county  commission,  the  chairman  of  the 
city  commission,  the  county  attorney  and  two  citizens,  one  chosen 
each  by  the  county  commission  and  the  city  commission,  shall  ad- 
vise the  sheriff's  department  and  the  city  police  department  in 
areas  of  joint  control.   The  Law  Enforcement  Commission  will  sit 
to  hear  complaints,  and  to  resolve  administrative,  personnel  or 
financial  disputes. 

The  question  of  consolidation  of  law  enforcement  service  to  the 
county  will  appear  on  the  ballot,  November  2,  1976  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

"Shall  the  plan  for  consolidation  of  law  enforcement 
services  proposed  in  the  reports  of  the  [insert  the 
names  of  local  government  units]  local  government 
study  commissions  be  adopted?" 


YES 


NO 
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The  affirmative  vote  of  a  simple  majority  of  those  voting 
on  the  question  shall  be  required  for  adoption  of  this  plan 
for  transfer  of  law  enforcement  services.   In  the  event  of 
approval,  this  plan  may  be  amended  or  terminated  only  by  a 
referendum  approved  by  a  majority  of  electors  voting  on  the 
question. 
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C.   SERVICE  DELEGATION 


Joint  report  of  the  (name  of  city)  study  coiranission  and  the  (name 
of  county)  study  commission  on  the  transfer  of  law  enforcement 
services  from  the  city  of  (name)  to  (name)  county. 

[Any  dxplanatofiLj  languagd  debating  wXXh  tho.  ne.zcU>   {,ofi     oK  gocUU>  Oj$  thd  tAanA- 
l$eA  can  be  Zn6eAte.d  cut  tlvii,  point] . 

Certificate  of  Transfer 


We,  the  undersigned,  propose  the  following  plan  for  the  transfer 
of  law  enforcement  services  from  the  city  of  (name)  to  (name) 
county. 

For  the  (name)         For  the  (name) 


city  study  county  study 

commission  commission 


As  of  May  2,  1977,  the  county  is  authorized  to  provide  law  en- 
forcement services  to  the  city.   This  authority  shall  be  exer- 
cised for  fiscal  year  1978.   This  agreement  may  be  renewed  in 
its  existing  form  or  renewed  as  altered  through  negotiations 
between  the  city  and  the  county  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year 
but  it  must  be  renewed  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  that  fiscal  year.   If  this  agreement  is  not  renewed  for 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year,  the  city  and  the  county  shall  resume 
operation  of  law  enforcement  services  as  heretofore.   (An  cuUiaAna- 
tivn  -L6  to  6 lit  a.  tu)o  OK  th/Ldt  ye.aA.  duAcutlon  ^on,  the,  agreement,  pKov untying 
eJjtkdh.  cAX-ij  on  county  to  Kuclnd  ULVuXcutQAjcUUiy  bat  pfiovld^ing  {,0K  the.  cJXy  to 
6eX.  and  pay  ^oK  a  klgheA  level  o{j  6eAvice] . 

Law  enforcement  services  provided  to  the  city  shall  only  encom- 
pass duties  and  functions  of  the  type  coming  within  the  juris- 
diction of  and  customarily  rendered  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  county 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State.   The  law  enforce- 
ment service  unit  provided  by  the  county  to  the  city  shall  be  on 
the  basis  of  two  patrol  cars  on  seven  days  a  week  eight  hour 
shifts  of  two  officers. 

(An  oIXeAnajtive.  aj>  to  &pzcA.iy  -in  i>ome  dztoAJi  the  4e^u-cce6  to  be.  provided, 
&uch  04: 

[1]     The,  SheAA.l{i  -U  to  plan,   e^tabtlih,  dVizct  and  control  poticA.e/>  and 
pfiogfum^  designed  to  provide,  iot  the.  pKe.vcntU.on  0($  cfUmc,   cn(,ofLcejmcnt  ofi  lauo6, 
appKcheniton  oj^  0(5^endeA4,  pn.otccJU.on  oi  ti^c  and  pnopchty,  pfieAeAvatUon  o^ 
peace  and  oidenJiy  conduct,  and  the  uAual  law  enfiOKcement  i,eAv.lce6  {^OK  all 
citizens. 
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(2)  The.  Ske/U^^  -u  to  pfiov-Ldt  ion.  a.ni>{jozfunQ  caZJLed- {^on.  i,<iAvlcej>,  patrol 
and  ob&QA\}aXAjon,   pfioJUMinoAy  invtdtLQoution  oi  cAAjnu  and  accA.de.ntii,  tnve.bti- 
Qatlon  0(5  cormeACAXiZ ,  fiecfieatyional,  and  n-eA-identlat  e^tabtUhmenti  and  invut- 
-Lgatxan  0)$  nwUanceA,   ob^tAactioYUi ,   cowUiot  oi  public  gatheAingis ,   enf^oxcejment 
0^  fia{j{i'ic  K-zgataZLoYUi  avid  vice  n.eguZationA ,   teAti^ying  in  couAt,   pfiepoAing 
fiepohtA,   police  and  Viatic  Kecoid^. 

(3)  The  SheAyiii  ii>  to  provide  ^on.  pxeZimiYWJiy  and  continuing  investi- 
gatory ^>eAviceJ>  involving  homicide,   buAgla/iy,  fiobbeAy,  la.iceny  arid  auto  thefts, 
necoveAy  oi  pfiopeAXy,  oAAeAt  o{i  o^zndeA^i,  pfiepoAation  oi  couAt  caszit,  test- 
idying  in  couAt,  inspection  o{^  high  cAime  Aate  oAejOS,  and  peA^^ofuning  special- 
ized inveAtigatlom  involving  suppAeMion  0($  majon.  vice,  and  coAtuption,  gamb- 
LLng,  noAcotic  tAai{^ic,  and  liquon  vidatioYik.     SupponXive  seAvices  include 
searching  ioA  and  apprehending  violaXoU,  inteAviewing  victims  and  uxitneJ>ses, 
maintaining  specialized  {,iZeA  on  knoi/On  ofifiende.n>,  maintaining  close  swiveiZ- 
lancz  0(5  known  crime  areas  and  individuals,   conducting  raid^  and  peAftOfuning 
undeAcoveA  work,  and  serving  cAiminaZ  warrants. 

(4)  The  SheAyi{i{)  is  to  pAovide  ior  the  investigaXion  o{i  cases  relating 
to  deJU.nque.ncy  oi  juve.niJ.es,  inspection  and  patrol  0|$  locations  and  znteA- 
pAises  al^ordlng  opportunity  ^or  delinquent  acts,  supeAvision  o^  juvenile 
0|{($endeA4,  and  coordination  o^  community  agencie.6  involved  in  juvenile  work. 

(5)  The  SheAli{)  is  to  provide  ior  the  opeAotion  o(^  a  police  radio  com- 
munication system  involving  the.  broadcast  and  reception     o^  police  calls, 
the  dispatching  Oj$  patrol  cars,  and  the  prepaiatAon  and  maintenance  oi  radio 
logs,  and  communication  records). 

All   employees   of   the   city   police    force    shall   be   given    first   op- 
portunity,   based   on   years   of    continuous   police    service,    to   be 
employed   as   deputy   sheriffs   or   undersheriff    in   the   county   sher- 
iff's  department.      No   other   applicants   can   be   considered   for 
either   a   period   of   one   year   or   until   all    former   city   police   per- 
sonnel  have   been   offered   positions   or   unless   the   new  position 
requires   qualifications   which  no   former   police   department   em- 
ployee possesses.       (An  alteAnatlve  is  to  guarantee  jobs  to  all  employees, 
as  in  the.  seAvice  tAans^eA  agreement  language). 

Transferred   police    force   personnel   shall   retain   all   earned    sen- 
iority,   which   seniority   shall   be   considered    in   calculating    sen- 
iority  in   the   county   sheriff's   department.      All   police   personnel 
being   transferred    shall   continue    to   have   the   rights,    privileges, 
benefits,    obligations   and   status   earned   with   respect   to   the   pen- 
sion  or   retirement   systems   of   the   city.       In    the   event   of   termina- 
tion  of   this   agreement,    transferred   personnel    shall   maintain   all 
previously   earned   county   and   city   itemized   rights. 

As    soon   as   practicable   all   physical    support   equipment,    such   as 
communications,    physical   plant,    jail,    and   other    related   law 
enforcement   operations    shall   be   unified    in   the   office   of   the 
Sheriff   of   the   county. 

The   county   shall    execute   a   receipt    for   the    law  enforcement   equip- 
ment  owned   by   the   city   and  delivered   to   the   Sheriff   of   the   county. 
The   county   law  enforcement   officers  may   use    said   equipment   in 
their    law  enforcement   activities;    and    said   equipment  may   be   sold 
or   otherwise   disposed   of   as   county   property   at   the   discretion   of 
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the  county  commissioners.   The  county  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  law  enforcement  equipment  and 
shall  account  to  the  city  on  or  before  May  15  of  1978  of  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  said  property.   In  the  event  this 
agreement  is  terminated,  the  county  shall  return  to  the  city 
any  city  law  enforcement  equipment  it  continues  to  hold  in  its 
possession. 

The  city  shall  be  responsible  for  reimbursing  the  county  for  law 
enforcement  services  provided  during  the  1978  fiscal  year.   Pay- 
ment shall  be  made  in  equal  m.onthly  installments  beginning  on 
July  1,  1977.   For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  city's  propor- 
tion of  costs,  one  patrol  unit  shall  be  the  base.   The  county 
shall  provide  the  city  with  two  patrol  units,  compared  with  four 
patrol  units  for  the  entire  county.   Therefore,  the  city  shall 
reimburse  the  county  one-half  of  the  budget  costs  required  to  be 
raised  by  property  taxation  in  the  county  for  the  fiscal  year  1978, 
[J{,  the.  alXeAnative  u>  c.hoi>zn  to  havt  tho.  agreement  loAt  lot  2  oa  3  yexULt,  a. 
pfiovu,A.on  ikoutd   be  addeji  to  aZloM  thz.  cJXij  to   -cncAeoie.  aYuZatoAoZJiij  the.  num- 
beA   0(5  patAot  urUtA  -it  dz6AjLZ6  by  paying  {^ofi  icum  on  a  6-ur\itci'L  pfiopofUtionatz 
co6t  ^ofimuZa] . 

The  rendition  service  described  in  this  agreement,  the  standards 
of  performance  of  such  services  and  the  control  of  personnel  so 
employed,  shall  remain  with  the  county.   In  the  event  of  dispute 
between  the  parties  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  contract  concerning  the  extent  of  the  duties 
and  functions  to  be  rendered  hereunder,  or  the  minimum  level  or 
manner  of  performance  of  such  service,  binding  resolution  shall 
be  made  by  the  Sheriff. 


The  question  of  transfer  of  law  enforcement  service  to  the  county 
will  appear  on  the  ballot,  November  2,  1976  in  the  following 
manner : 

"Shall  the  plan  for  transfer  of  law  enforcement  services 
proposed  in  the  reports  of  the  [insert  the  names  of  local 
government  units]  local  government  study  commissions  be 
adopted?" 


YES 


NO 


The  affirmative  vote  of  a  simple  majority  of  those  voting  on  the 
question  shall  be  required  for  adoption  of  this  plan  for 
transfer  of  law  enforcement  services.   In  the  event  of 
approval,  this  plan  may  be  amended  or  terminated  only  by  a 
referendum  approved  by  a  majority  of  electors  voting  on  the 
question. 
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APPENDIX  B 


COMPREHENSIVE  LIST  OF  EXISTING  INTERLOCAL  AGREEMENTS   CURRENTLY 

ON  FILE  AT  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATES'  OFFICE,  HELENA,  MONTANA 

THROUGH  DECEMBER  197  5^ 


Service  or  Function 


Cooperating  Entities 


Authorization 


Dog  Pound 


1.  Missoula-Missoula  Co. 


Title  16  Ch.  49RCM 


Special  Regional 
Education  Serv. 


2.  Missoula  Co.  School 
Dist.'s  #20,40,11,34,30, 
33,18  and  State  Supt.  of 
Schools 


16-4901  et.seq.  & 
Sec.  75-7304  to 
7306 


3.  Dawson  Co.  High  School 
Dist.  and  St.  Supt.  of 
Schools 

4.  Yellowstone  Co.  H.S. 
Dist,  #3  &  St.  Supt.  of 
Schools 

5.  Pondera  Co.  School 
Dist.  #10  &  St.  Supt.  of 
Schools 

6.  Gallatin  Co.  School 
Dist.  #44  &  St.  Supt.  of 
Schools 

7.  Msla  Co.  Supt.  of 
Schools  &  Msla  Co.  H.S. 
Dist. 


Fire  Protection 


8.  Belgrade  &  Belgrade 
Rural  Fire  Dist. 


16-4904 


Professional 
Grantsman 


9.  Big  Horn  Co. ,  City 
of  Hardin,  City  of 
Lodge  Grass 


16-49 


Health 

(tri-co.  sanit.)    10.  Rosebud  Co.,  Big  Horn 

Co.,  &  Treasure  Co. 


Title  16  Chap.  49 


Nursing  Service 


11.  School  Dist.  12,15,5! 
of  Judith  Basin  Co. 


16-4904 


City /Co.  Board  of   12.  Billings,  Laurel,  Yel- 
Health  lowstone  Co. 


16-45  (69-45) 
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Service  or  Function      Cooperating  Entities      Authorization 


Law  Enforcement 
(Shared  Facilities) 


13.  Yellowstone  Co.,  City    16-4901 
of  Billings 

14.  Town  of  Chester,  Lib-    16-4901 
erty  Co. 


Libraries 


15.  Helena,  Lewis  &         16-4904 
Clark  Co. 

16.  Roundup,  Musselshell 
Co.,  School  Dist.  #55-H 


Parks 


17.  Missoula,  Missoula  Co.   16-49 


18.  Harlowtown  &  School 
Dist.  #16 


16-4901  et.sec. 
&  75-7307 


19.  Kalispell  &  Flathead     16-4901  et.seq. 
Co. 


Planning 


20.  Dawson  Co.,  Garfield     16-49 
Co. ,  McCone  Co. 

21.  Rosebud,  Big  Horn,  &     16-49 
Treasure  Co. 

22.  Custer  Co.,  Miles       16-49 
City,  Powder  River  Co. 

23.  Hardin,  Lodge  Grass,     16-49 
Big  Horn  Co. 

24.  Kalispell,  City  of      16-49 
Whitefish,  Flathead  Co. 

25.  City  of  Missoula,        16-49 
Missoula  Co. 


Purchasing 


26.  Madison  Co.  &  School 
Dist.  #7,27,52,23 


16-4904 


Recreation 


27.  Flathead  Co.,  City  of    16-4901  et.seq. 

Kalispell,  School  Dist. 

#5 


28.  City  of  Butte,  Mont. 
Col.  of  Mineral  Science 
&  Tech. 


16-49 
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Service  or  Function      Cooperating  Entities      Authorization 


Recreation (cont. ) 


29.  Ravalli  Co.,  School     16-49 
Dist.  #3 

30.  Silver  Bow  Co.,  School  16-4901 
Dist.  #1 


31.  Choteau  Co.,  School 
Dist.  #28 

32.  Harlowtown,  Wheatland 
Co.,  School  Dist.  #16 

33.  Gallatin  Co.,  City 
of  Bozeman,  Bozeman 
School  District,  School 
District  #7 


16-4901 

16-4901 
16-4901  et.seq, 


34.  Gallatin  Co.  &  School   16-49 
Dist.  #35 


Resource  Coordinator    35.  Missoula,  Missoula  Co.  16-4904 


Transportation 
(bus) 


36.  Lincoln  Co.  H.S. , 
School  Dist.  #13 


16-4904  et.seq. 


Water 
(drainage  project) 


37.  Flathead  Co.,  City 
of  Kalispell 


16-4904 


Welfare 
(public  welfare 
board) 


38.  Lewis  &  Clark  Co., 
Broadwater  Co. ,  &  Jef- 
ferson Co. 


Title  16-49 


^It  should  be  remembered  that  this  list  includes  only  those 
agreements  using  the  Interlocal  Cooperation  Act  (title  16-49 
RCM)  which  requires  the  cooperating  bodies  to  get  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General  before  the  agreement  goes  into  effect. 
There  are  hundreds  of  agreements  that  use  specific  statutory 
authorization  to  accomplish  a  cooperative  venture  which  are 
not  required  to  be  filed  with  any  centralized  agency. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  INTERLOCAL  COOPERATION  FOR  PARTICULAR  PURP0SES2 


Montana  statutes  contain  a  number  of  specific  provisions  authorizing 
interlocal  cooperation  for  particular  purposes.   These  specific 
authorizations  are  scattered  throughout  the  statutes  in  sections 
providing  for  the  particular  functions  for  which  authority  to  co- 
operate is  granted.   The  following  table  indicates  particular 
functions  where  there  is  specific  authorization  for  interlocal 
cooperation.   The  authorizations  may  suggest  ideas  or  language 
that  may  be  employed  in  Voter  Review  service  agreements. 


Functions 


Statute 


Airports,  joint  operation 

Airport,  Mutual  aid 

Ambulance  service 

Animal  impounding  facilities 

Bridges 

Building-city- county 

Cemetery 

Disaster  -  city-county 

Fire  protection 

Flood  control 

Jail,  use  of 

Justice  of  peace  act  as  police  judge 

Health  Boards 

Library 

Open-space  land  development 

Planning  boards 

Parks,  county  deed  land 

Recreation  programs 

Road  equipment,  county 

Sanitary  and/or  storm  sewer 

Traffic  safety 

Water  service 

Water,  municipal  to  areas  out  of  limits 

Weed  control 

Youth  guidance  center 

Zoning 

Zoning,  Board  of  Adjustment 


[1-821,  1-801] 

[1-819,  1-821] 

[Title  69,  Ch.  36] 

[16-4707] 

[32-2902] 

[Title  11,  Ch.  42] 

[9-304,  9-401] 

[11-4301] 

[11-2008,  11-2010] 

[Title  89,  Ch.  33 

[11-954] 

[11-727,  11-1604] 

[69-4504,  69-4505,  69-4507, 

69-4509] 
[44-211,  44-213,  44-219, 

44-225,  44-601] 
[62-604] 

[Title  11,  Ch.  38] 
[16-1131] 
[62-212,  62-211] 
[16-1005] 

[Title  16,  Ch.  44] 
[Title  16,  Ch.  45] 
[Title  32,  Ch.  46] 
[Title  16,  Ch.  45] 
[11-1001] 

[Title  16,  Ch.  17] 
[ll-1008(b) ] 
[16-4702] 
[16-4706] 


Source:   Dale  A.  Harris,  A  Handbook  for  Montana  Municipal 
Officers,  Publication  No.  8,  Bureau  of  Government 
Research,  University  of  Montana,  1969. 
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PARTIAL  LIST  OF  JOINT  OPERATIONS  UNDER 
SPECIFIC  STATUTORY  AUTHORIZATIONS 


The  following  examples  of  joint  boards  might  be  useful  to  study 
commissioners  considering  service  consolidations.   The  list  is 
not  complete;  other  familiar  examples  might  be  consulted. 


AIRPORTS 


Broadwater  County-Townsend 
Carbon  County-Bridger 
Carbon  County-Red  Lodge 
Choteau  County-Fort  Benton 
Custer  County-Miles  City 
Daniels  County-Scobey 
Deer  Lodge  County-Anaconda 
Fergus  County-Denton 
Fergus  County-Lewistown 
Fergus  County-Winifred 
Flathead  County-Whitef ish 
Gallatin  County-Three  Forks 
Glacier  County-Cut  Bank 
Hill  County-Havre 
Jefferson  County-Boulder 
Lake  County-Poison 
Lewis  &  Clark  County-Helena 
Lincoln  County-Libby 
Lincoln  County-Eureka 
Madison  County-Twin  Bridges 
Meagher  County-White  Sulphur 

Springs 
Musselshell  County-Roundup 


Park  County-Livingston 
Park  County-Wilsall 
Park  County-Gardner 
Phillips  County-Malta 
Pondera  County-Valier 
Powell  County-Deer  Lodge 
Prairie  County-Terry 
Ravalli  County-Hamilton 
Richland  County-Sidney 
Roosevelt  County-Poplar 
Roosevelt  County-Wolf  Point 
Roosevelt  County-Culbertson 
Sheridan  County-Plentywood 
Sheridan  County-Medicine  Lake 
Stillwater  County-Columbus 
Teton  County-Fairf ield 
Toole  County-Sunburst 
Toole  County-Shelby 
Treasure  County-Hysham 
Valley  County-Glasgow 
Valley  County-Opheim 


Cascade  County-Great  Falls 
Custer  County-Miles  City 
Lake  County-Poison 
Missoula  County-Missoula 


HEALTH 


Park  County-Livingston 
Wibaux  County-Wibaux 
Ye  Hows  tone -Billings 


LIBRARIES 


Cascade  County-Great  Falls 
Custer  County-Miles  City 
Dawson  County-Glendive 
Deer  Lodge  County-Anaconda 
Lincoln  County-Eureka 
Lincoln  County-Libby 
Lincoln  County-Rexford 


Lincoln  County-Troy 

Meagher  County-White  Sulphur 

Springs 
Missoula  County-Missoula 
Musselshell  County-Roundup 
Petroleum  County-Winnett 
Wibaux  County-Wibaux 
Yellowstone  County-Billings 
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PARTIAL  LIST  OF  JOINT  OPERATIONS  UNDER 
SPECIFIC  STATUTORY  AUTHORIZATIONS 
(continued) 


PLANNING 


Beaverhead  County-Dillon 
Big  Horn  Coiinty-Hardin 
Blaine  County-Harlem 
Carbon  County-Red  Lodge 
Cascade  County-Great  Falls 
Choteau  County-Fort  Benton 
Custer  County-Miles  City 
Daniels  County-Scobey 
Fallon  County-Baker 
Fergus  County-Lewistown 
Flathead  County-Kalispell 
Flathead  County-Whitef ish 
Gallatin  County-Bozeman 
Glacier  County-Browning 


Glacier  County-Cut  Bank 
Hill  County-Havre 
Judith  Basin  County-Stanford 
Lake  County-Poison 
Lincoln  County-Libby 
Madison  County-Ennis 
Mineral  County-Superior 
Missoula  County-Missoula 
Park  County-Livingston 
Prairie  County-Terry 
Stillwater  County-Columbus 
Yellowstone  County-Billings 
Yellowstone  County-Laurel 
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APPENDIX  C:  LIST  OF  MONTANA  RESOURCE  PERSONS 


General  Government  Administration 


Byron  W.  Boggs,  Attorney 

1507  Walnut 

Helena,  Montana   59601 

Audra  Browman 

Missoula  Study  Commission 

Missoula,  Montana   59801 

543-7475 

Judy  Carlson 

State-Regional  Coordinator 
Helena,  Montana 
449-3410 

Dick  Drews 

Department  of  Community  Affairs 

Helena,  Montana   59601 

449-3494 

Dorothy  Eck 

State-Local  Coordinator 
Helena,  Montana 
449-3410 


James  J.  Lopach 
Bureau  of  Government 

Research 
University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  Montana   59801 
243-2461 

Lauren  McKinsey 
State  Commission  on 

Local  Government 
Helena,  Montana   59601 
449-2814 

Mike  Micone ,  Mayor 
Butte,  Montana   59725 
792-5950 

Dan  K.  Mizner 

Montana  League  of  Cities 

and  Towns 
1228  9th  Ave. 
Helena,  Montana  59601 
442-8768 


Chip  Erdmann 
Administrative  Assistant 
Attorney  General 
Helena,  Montana   59601 
449-2026 


Ron  Richards,  Director 
Department  of  Community 

Affairs 
Helena,  Montana   59601 
449-3494 


Donald  Harriet,  Mayor 
Helena,  Montana   59601 
442-9920 

Merrill  H.  Klundt,  Clerk  and  Recorder 

Billings,  Montana   59102 

252-5181 


Al  Thelen,  City  Manager 
Helena,  Montana   59601 
442-9920 

Dean  Zinnecker 
Montana  Association  of 

Counties 
Helena,  Montana  59601 
442-5209 


Airports 

Mike  Ferguson,  Administrator 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
Helena,  Montana  59601 
449-2507 

David  Kneedler 

Airport  Development  Bureau  Chief 

Helena,  Montana  59601 

449-2506 


Vernon  L.  Moody 
Airport  Operations 
Helena,  Montana   59601 
449-2506 
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Data  Processing 


Troy  W.  McGee 

Data  Processing  Division 

Department  of  Administration 

Helena,  Montana   59601 

449-2700 


Lasylo  Tetmajer 

3  N.  Excelsior  Ave. 

Butte,  Montana   59725 

792-6932 


Terry  Stegner 

State  Commission  on  Local  Government 

Helena,  Montana   59601 

449-2814 

Fire  Protection 


Philip  Auble 
Glendive,  Montana 
365-2829 

James  Balke 
Belgrade,  Montana 
388-6863 

Dewey  H.  Cooper 
Belgrade,  Montana 
388-6722 

Art  Dietz,  County  Commissioner 
Dawson  County 
Glendive,  Montana 
365-3562 


Lee  Heiman,  Staff  Attorney 
State  Commission  on 

Local  Government 
Helena,  Montana   59601 
449-2814 

William  A.  Pentilla,  Chief 
Fire  Marshal  Bureau 
Department  of  Justice 
Helena,  Montana   59601 
449-2050 

Bill  Pierce 
Glendive,  Montana 
365-4582 


Health 


John  S.  Anderson,  Director 
State  Department  of  Health 

and  Environmental  Sciences 
Helena,  Montana 
449-2544 

E.  Richard  Isern,  District  Sanitarian 
Central  Montana  Health  District 
P.O.  Box  1150 
Lewistown,  Montana 
538-8144 

Don  Pizzinni,  Health  Officer 
City-County  Health  Department 
1130  17th  Avenue,  South 
Great  Falls,  Montana 
761-6700 

George  Sheckleton,  M.D.,  Health 

Officer 
City-County  Health  Department 
Billings,  Montana 
252-5181,  Ext.  221 


Benjamin  F.  Wake,  Administrator 
Department  of  Health  and 

Environmental  Sciences 
Environmental  Sciences  Division 
Cogswell  Building 
Helena,  Montana 
449-3454 

Patricia  Wall,  Human  Services 

Specialist 
Montana  Association  of  Counties 
1800  11th  Avenue 
Helena,  Montana 
442-5209 

Donald  G.  Williams,  Chief 
Department  of  Health  and 

Environmental  Sciences 
Water  Quality  Bureau 
Helena,  Montana 
449-2406 
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Law  Enforcement 


Gerald  Dunbar 
Police  Chief 
Billings,  Montana 
248-3181 


Gary  Olson 
Chief  of  Police 
Glendive,  Montana 
365-3396 


Arlo  Graham 
Chester,  Montana 
758-3212 

Mike  Lavin 

Crime  Control  Division 

Helena,  Montana 

449-3604 


A.  Lawrence  Peterson 
Department  of  Justice 
Helena,  Montana 
449-3604 

Sandra  Whitney 
Lewis  &  Clark  County 

Study  Commission 
Helena,  Montana 
442-0812 


Officials  in  the  following  other  counties:   Rosebud,  Stillwater, 
Sweet  Grass,  Mineral,  Lake,  Beaverhead,  Deer  Lodge,  Teton,  Liberty. 

Libraries 


Gary  Blewett 

Lewis  &  Clark  County 

Library  Board 
2128  5th  Avenue 
Helena,  Montana 
442-3618 

Robert  Cookingham 
Billings  Librarian 
Billings,  Montana 

Clint  DeSonia 
Helena  Librarian 
Helena,  Montana 

Alma  S.  Jacobs 
State  Librarian 
He lena ,  Montana 
449-3004 


Lavern  Kohl 

General  Services  Coordinator 

Montana  State  Library 

449-3004 

Arlene  Loble 
City  of  Helena 
Helena,  Montana 
442-9920 

Alberta  G.  Titus,  Administrative 

Assistant 
Montana  State  Library 
Helena,  Montana 
449-3004 

Margaret  Warden,  State  Senator 

Library  Board 

Great  Falls,  Montana 


Parks  &  Recreation 


R.C.  Allen,  Mayor 
Glendive,  Montana 
365-3318 


L.G.  Browman 
County  Commissioner 
Missoula,  Montana 
543-7475  or  Missoula  County 
Courthouse 
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Parks  &  Recreation  (Cont.) 

Art  Dietz 
Glendive,  Montana 
365-3562 

Howard  Hammer 
Hamilton,  Montana 
363-1354 


Clayton  Linebarger,  Executive 

Secretary 
Governor's  Council  on  Physical 

Fitness 
Helena,  Montana 
449-3741 

E.H.  "Al"  Thompson 
Bureau  Planning  Chief 
Recreation  and  Parks  Division 
Helena,  Montana 
449-3683 


Planning 

Gary  Boettcher 

Planning  Director  for  Billings 

Yellowstone  County 

Billings,  Montana 

252-5181 

Jim  Boyer 

Commission  on  Local  Government 

Helena,  Montana 

449-2814 

David  Cole,  Assistant  Planner 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
Local  Planning  Services  Bureau 
Helena,  Montana 
449-3757 

John  Crowley,  Director 
City-County  Planning  Board 
Missoula,  Montana 
728-1561 


Ed  Mares 

Montana  Association  of  Counties 

1802  11th  Avenue 

Helena,  Montana 

442-5209 

Mike  McClintock 
County  Commissioner 
Yellowstone  County 
Billings,  Montana 
252-5181 

Harold  Murphy 
Whitefish,  Montana 
862-2311 

Harold  M.  Price,  Administrator 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
Planning  Division 
Helena,  Montana 
449-3757 


Charleen  A.  Duke,  Assistant  Planner 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
Local  Planning  Services  Bureau 
Helena,  Montana 
449-3757 

Steven  Granzow,  Subdivision 

Specialist 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
Local  Planning  Services  Bureau 
Helena,  Montana 
449-3757 


Jim  E.  Richard,  Chief 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
Local  Planning  Services  Bureau 
Helena,  Montana 
449-3757 
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Purchasing 


Luther  Glenn,  Administrator 
Purchasing  Division 
Helena,  Montana 
449-2575 

Ronald  Hehn,  Purchasing  Agent 
Montana  State  University 
Bozeman,  Montana 
994-0211 

Richard  Niblock,  Purchasing  Agent 
University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  Montana 
243-2111 


George  Pendergast 

Department  of  Community  Affairs 

Helena,  Montana 

449-3010 

Joseph  Spoja,  Purchasing  Agent 
Eastern  Montana  College 
Billings,  Montana 
122-2151 

Ray  Young 
Finance  Officer 
City  of  Great  Falls 


Chuck  Painter 
Administrative  Assistant 
Missoula  County  Courthouse 
Missoula,  Montana 

Roads  and  Streets 


Jack  R.  Beckert,  Administrator 
Engineering  Division 
Helena,  Montana 
449-3452 

Vernon  D.  Borden,  Supervisor 
Division  of  Construction  Section 
Wolf  Point,  Montana 
653-1015 

Richard  Dundas,  Supervisor 
Division  Construction  Section 
Butte,  Montana 
494-3666 

Hazen  Flickenger,  Supervisor 
Division  Construction  Section 
Havre,  Montana 
265-6821 

Richard  Freeman,  Supervisor 
Division  Construction  Division 
Lewistown,  Montana 
538-8731 

Albert  E.  Goke,  Administrator 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Division 
Helena,  Montana 
449-3412 


James  W.  Hahn 

Assistant  Chief  (Highways) 

Planning  Bureau 

Helena,  Montana 

449-2565 

Robert  Hall 

Environmental  Impact  Assessor 

Department  of  Highways 

Helena,  Montana 

449-2482 

Richard  C.  Holmes,  Supervisor 
Division  Construction  Section 
Bozeman,  Montana 
586-9562 

James  J.  Keithley,  Supervisor 
Division  Construction  Section 
Kalispell,  Montana 
756-9033 

Charles  W.  Klimper,  Supervisor 
Division  Construction  Section 
Billings,  Montana 
252-4138 

Ben  C.  Miller,  Supervisor 
Division  Construction  Section 
Missoula,  Montana 
549-6491 
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Roads  and  Streets  (Cont.) 

Donald  Peoples 
Public  Works  Director 
Butte,  Montana 
792-9171 

Kenneth  G.  Rapp,  Supervisor 
Division  Construction  Section 
Miles  City,  Montana 
232-1093 

Solid  Waste  Disposal 

Vic  Anderson 

Department  of  Health  and 

Environmental  Sciences 
Helena,  Montana 
449-2821 

Terrence  Carmody,  Chief 
Department  of  Health  and 

Environmental  Sciences 
Solid  Waste  Management 

Bureau 
Helena,  Montana 
449-2821 


Bruce  Russell,  Supervisor 
Division  Construction  Section 
Glendive,  Montana 
365-5296 

James  T.  Sullivan,  Supervisor 
Division  Construction  Section 
Great  Falls,  Montana 
453-0591 


Ralph  Gildroy,  Sr. 
Roundup,  Montana 
323-2131 

Karen  Suden,  Researcher 
Helena  City  Study  Commission 
Helena,  Montana 
442-0812 
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TABLE  B 


COMMON  AREAS  OF  COOPERATION: 
ASPECTS  OF  EACH  SERVICE  AREA^ 


AIRPORT 
Operation 


Terminal (s)  ,  hangar(s),  building(s),  runway (s), 
airplane(s),  property.   fJquipment  (fire,  snow 
removal,  cleaning,  maintenance,  communications, 
emergency,  custodial,  lighting.)   Financial 
administration  (budget,  audit,  bookkeeping, 
records,  purchasing,  revenue  raising,  dis- 
bursement, payroll.)   Administration  (personnel, 
clerical  materials.)   Miscellaneous:   Security 
force,  food  and  beverage  service,  utilities. 


AMBULANCE 
Service 


ANIMAL 

Impounding 

Facilities 


FIRE 
Protection 


HEALTH 
Services 


Vehicle (s)  (ambulance,  aircraft,  helicopter, 
automobile,  truck,  van.)   Vehicle  maintenance 
(tools,  repair  work,  fuel.)   Financial  admini- 
stration (auditing,  bookkeeping,  records, 
budgeting,  payroll,  purchasing,  revenue 
generation.)   Communications  equipment  (radios, 
receivers)   Emergency  equipment. 

Building(s),  fence(s),  property,  utilities. 
Equipment  (cages,  muzzles,  food  recepticles, 
maintenance,  custodial,  animal  destruction.) 
Financial  administration  (auditing,  bookkeeping, 
budgeting,  payroll,  records,  licensing, 
purchasing,  revenue  raising,  disbursement.) 
Administration  (personnel,  clerical  equipment) 

Building (s),  property,  utilities    Fire 
suppression  equipment  (pumpers,  tankers,  trucks, 
hoses,  nets,  axes,  respirator (s) ,  protective 
clothing,  ladders)   Financial  administration 

(auditing,  bookkeeping,  records,  budgeting, 
payroll,  purchasing,  revenue  generation,  dis- 
bursement)  Maintenance  equipment  (custodial, 
repair  work,  fuel,  tools)   Administration 

(personnel,  clerical  materials) 

Building (s)  (hospitals,  clinics,  research  centers) 
property.   Facilities  (mental  health,  aid 
stations,  physical  therapy)   Equipment  (beds, 
tables,  life  sustaining,  custodial,  sheets, 
pillows,  carts)  Financial  administration 
(auditing,  budgeting,  bookkeeping,  records 
payroll,  purchasing,  revenue  generation, 
disbursement)   Administration  (personnel, 
safety  inspectors,  dieticians,  health  inspectors, 
clerical  staff,  nurses,  doctors,  dentists, 
sanitarians)   Maintenance  (equipment,  food  and 
beverage  service,  health  programs,  public  relations) 
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TABLE  B 


LAW 
Enforcement 


LIBRARY 
Services 


Building  (s),  facilities  (jails,  detention 
centers,  juvenile  wards,  training  rooms, 
firing  range(s),  dark  room(s),  communication 
center(s),  property,  equipment  (radio(s), 
vehicle (s),  alarm(s),  weapon (s),  protective 
clothing,  uniforms,  safety  gear,  custodial, 
camera (s),  fingerprinting  equipment). 
Administration  (personnel,  clerical  materials, 
law  related  literature)   Financial  administration 
(budgeting,  bookkeeping,  payroll,  auditing, 
accounting,  records,  purchasing,  revenue 
raising,  disbursement)   Utilities  (gas, 
oil,  electricity)   Maintenance  equipment. 


Building (s) , 
property.  Eq 
newspapers,  f 
custodial)  F 
accounting,  b 
purchasing,  r 
disbursement) 
clerical  mate 
fuel)   Mainte 


facilities,  bookmobile (s) , 
uipment  (books,  magazines, 
ilm(s),  copy  machine(s), 
inancial  administration  (auditing, 
udgeting,  bookkeeping,  payroll, 
ecords ,  revenue  generation. 

Administration  (personnel, 
rials)  Utilities (gas,  electricity, 
nance  equipment. 


PARKS  and 

RECREATION 

Facilities 


PLANNING 
Boards 


Building(s),  facilities  (gymnasiums,  theaters, 
swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  basketball, 
handball  courts,  athletic  fields,  playgrounds, 
warming  house (s),  ice  skating  rinks) 
Equipment  (uniforms,  balls,  bats,  picnic 
tables,  weightlifting  gear,  bleachers,  safety 
gear,  park  benches,  drinking  fountains,  fences, 
backstops,  chalking  equipment)   Financial 
administration  (auditing,  budgeting,  bookkeeping, 
payroll,  purchasing,  records,  revenue  generation, 
disbursement)   Maintenance  equipment  (grasscutters , 
hoses,  sprinklers,  vehicle(s),  tools,  shovels) 
Administration  (personnel,  clerical  materials) 
Miscellaneous  (food  and  beverage  service, 
tree  and  flower,  painting) 

Building(s),  facilities,  property,  Financial 
administration  (accounting,  auditing,  budgeting, 
bookkeeping,  payroll,  purchasing,  records, 
revenue  raising,  disbursement)   Administration 
(personnel,  clerical  materials,  data  processing 
materials,  research)   Activities  (cost  benefit 
analysis,  economics  of  scale  studies,  data 
collection,  user  studies,  impact  studies,  plan 
formulation,  operations  review,  forecasting, 
public  relations  and  liason) 
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TABLE  B 


PURCHASING 
Equipment  and 
Supplies 


Building (s),  facilitie 
dispensing  centers,  ga 
Purchasing  options  (ma 
clerical  equipment,  ut 
equipment  and  material 
listing  all  of  specifi 
included  in  a  centrali 
sufficient  to  say  that 
used  by  political  entitle 
on  a  shared  oasis) 


s  (warehouses, 
rages)  property, 
chine (s) ,  vehicle (s) , 
ilities,  administration 
s)   (Rather  than 
c  items  that  may  be 
zed  purchasing  package, 

virtually  any  items 
s  may  be  purchased 


ROAD  AND  STREET 
Construction  and 
maintenance 


SANITATION 
Services 


SEWER 
System 


Building(s),  facilities  (garage(s),  work- 
shop(s),  storage  areas)   Property  equipment 
(vehicle (s),  paving  equipment,  snow  removal 
equipment,  road  grader(s),  compactor (s) , 
sand  and  gravel  spreader(s),  earth  mover(s), 
street  painting  equipment,  weed  cutters) 
Financial  administration  (accounting,  auditing, 
budgeting,  bookkeeping,  records,  purchasing, 
revenue  generation,  disbursement,  payroll) 
Miscellaneous  (record  keeping,  custodial 
service,  signs,  road  bed  materials,  sweeping, 
cleaning,  patching,  coating,  supplies) 
Utilities  (gas,  oil,  fuel)   Clerical 
materials  and  personnel. 

Building(s),  facilities  (garage(s),  land- 
fill acreage,  workshop(s))   Equipment 

(vehicle (s),  storage  container (s) , incinerators , 
sifters,  shovels,  rakes)   Fiscal  operation 

(auditing,  accounting,  budgeting,  bookkeeping, 
payroll,  purchasing,  records,  revenue  generation, 
disbursement)   Miscellaneous  (custodial,  dial 
services,  clerical  materials,  and  utilities) 

Building (s),  property,  facilities  (primary 
treatment  plant  (s),  digesters,  contact 
tanks,  activated  sludge  plant (s),  work- 
shops, trickling  filter  plant (s),  waste 
activated  lagoon)   Equipment  (settling  tanks, 
vehicle  (s),  sludge  dump,  custodial  gear, 
tools,  shovels,  rakes,  uniforms)   Financial 
administration  (auditing,  accounting,  bookkeeping, 
budgeting,  payroll,  purchasing,  records,  revenue 
generation,  disbursement)   Miscellaneous 
(utilities,  personnel,  clerical  materials) 
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TABLE  B 

WATER  -  Building (s),  property,  facilities  (diversion 

Supply  dam(s),  chlorination  plants,  storage  tanks, 

treatment  plant (s),  settling  pond)   Equipment 
(pumps,  filtration  system,  screening  system, 
transmission  lines,  water  main(s),  pipe,  air 
compressors,  back-hoe,  front-end  loader, 
boom  truck,  pipe  trailers,  jack  hammers, 
tapping  equipment,  welding  machines,  calcu- 
lators, pipe  locators,  maps,  pressure  rer-'-^y.^-  r.n 
equipment,  hand  tools,  vehicle (s))   Fin: 
administration  (auditing,  accounting,  '•        ;, 
bookkeeping,  records,  payroll,  purch 
revenue  generation,  disbursement.   '       .  .^^us 
(personnel,  clerical,  custodial) 
(gas,  oil,  fuel) 

•^  The  list  of  items  under  each  service  or  function  is  not  exhan^^i- i  "'^- .   It 
indicates  some  of  the  specialized  areas  that  may  be  the  sub:        -=»n 
intergovernmental  agreement. 
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Intergovernmental  Cooperation  in  Georgia;   Fire  Protection. 
Athens,  Georgia:   The  Institute  of  Community  and  Area  Develop- 
ment, The  University  of  Georgia,  1962, 

Presents  legal  basis  for  cooperation,  including  contracts, 
examples  of  their  use,  and  evaluation  of  cooperative  efforts. 

Donoghue,  James  R.   Intergovernmental  Cooperation  in  Fire 
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of  Governmental  Research,  1943. 
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Wesenberg,  B.B.   "One  Police  Department  for  Two  Cities." 
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The  city  manager  of  Cypress  and  Dairy land, California ,  explains 
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New  York  State  has  probably  the  most  advanced  cooperative 
library  system.   Because  of  marked  contrasts  in  population 
in  various  areas  of  the  State,  a  good  cross-section  of  the 
workings  of  the  New  York  cooperative  system  is  available. 
Statute  and  its  operation  examined. 
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Prior,  Charles  H.   "How  Joint  City-County  Planning  Program  Operates 
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(February  1950),  pp.  27-29. 

Inauguration  of  a  city-county  contractual  arrangement 
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Local  Government,  Graduate  School  of  Public  and  International 
Affairs,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1962, 

Intergovernmental  purchasing  plans  are  relatively  few  in 
Pennsylvania  and  are  generally  informal.   Report  recommends 
municipal  managers  encourage  the  study  and  adoption  of 
such  plans.   Appendix  includes  the  formal  joint  agreement 
of  the  Lower  Bucks  County  Regional  Cooperation  Council  for 
cooperative  purchasing. 
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Hanna,  E.R.   "County  Road  Administration  in  California."   Better 
Roads.   Vol.  32,  No.  10  (October  1962),  pp.  15-17,  35. 

Reference  is  to  joint  excercise  of  powers  act  under  which 
extensive  cooperation  occurs  between  and  among  cities  and 
counties.   Exchange  agreements  on  road  maintenance  are  common. 
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Division  of  Industrial  Research,  Washington  State  University. 
Street  Construction  and  Maintenance  Through  City-County  Agree- 
ments. Pullman,  Washington:   1962. 

Manual  describing  procedures,  advantages  of  the  agreement 
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"City  and  Suburbs  Work  Together  for  Sewage  Disposal."   Horizons 
for  Modern  Pennsylvania  Local  Government.   Vol.  IV,  No.  3 
(March  1957). 

Describes  experience  of  Philadelphia  in  providing  sewage 
disposal  facilities  to  surrounding  communities  by  agreement. 

Foster,  William  S.   "Metropolitan  Sewerage  Pacts  in  1960." 
American  City.   Part  I,  "Inter-city  Contracts,"  Vol.  75,  No.  10 
(October  1960) ,  pp.  87-89.   Part  II,  " Intermunicipal  Sewerage 
Compacts,"  Vol.  75,  No  11   (November   1960),  pp.  169-176. 
Part  III,  "Metropolitan  Sewerage  Compacts,"  Vol.  75,  No,  12 
(December  1960),  pp.  143-147. 

An  analysis  of  inter-city  contracts. 

Jarz,  Emil  F.   "Intermunicipal  Co-operation  in  Sewerage  Disposal." 
Public  Management.   Vol.  24,  No.  9  (September  1942),  pp.  267-272. 

A  discussion  of  the  various  intermunicipal  arrangements  made 
by  18  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States.   Brief 
critique  which  concludes  that  written  contract  based  on  cost 
of  service  is  preferable . 

"Sewage  Problems  Can  Be  Solved  Without  Separate  Districts:   Wilmington, 
Delaware."   American  City.   Vol.  71,  No.  2  (February  1956), 
pp.  138-139. 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  the  suburban  area  show  how  to  build 
an  integrated  sewerage  system  without  creating  an  extra  level 
"authority."   Government  used  contract  alone. 

Williams,  Oliver  P.   Intergovernmental  Cooperation  for  Disposal  of 
Sewage;   Southeastern  Pennsylvania.   Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:   Ins- 
titute of  Local  and  State  Government,  University  of  Pennsvlvania, 
1961. 


WATER 

Jarz,  Emil  F.   "Intermunicipal  Co-operation  in  Water  supply." 
Public  Management.   Vol.  25,  No.  1  (January  1943),  pp.  7-12. 

A  survey  of  30  cities  where  cooperation  arose  when  inadequate 
water  supplies  where  exhausted  in  smaller  cities.   Article 
describes  administrative  practices  in  several  cities  and 
outlines  provisions  found  in  most  contracts. 
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